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Executive  Summary 
Future  Vision: 

A  Capahilities-Based  Artnv  for  Transition  into  The  21st  Centurx. 


This  study  is  a  bridge  to  the  future,  forming  the  underpinning  of  a  campaign 
plan  which  creates  a  mobile  Army  capable  of  rapid  response  to  crises  anywhere, 
providing  the  nation  the  capabilities,  during  peace  and  war,  that  promote 
deterrence  and  democratic  stability,  and  if  necessary,  the  means  to  fight  and 
win  with  minimum  casualties  —  a  world  class  flexible  force. _ _ 


We  live  in  an  uncertain  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Army  is  the  dominant  force  for 
assisting,  controlling,  and  dominating  where 
people  Uve,  on  the  land. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  all  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  reduced  and 
the  world  continues  to  metamorphose,  ^1  of 
our  security  efforts  will  be  on  a  joint,  inter¬ 
agency,  and  combined  plane.  The  US  d(^s 
not  wish  to  be  the  lone  participant  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  world  order  where  democracy  can 
flourish. 

The  US  Army’s  basic  mission  has  not  changed 
from  deterrence,  and  should  deterrence  fail,  to 
fight  the  country’s  land  battles  and  win  deci¬ 
sively.  What  is  changing  are  the  methods  and 
forces  required  for  deterrence  and,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
opposing  force.  Gone  for  a  time  are  the  large 
Warsaw  Pact  standing  armies,  but  not  gone  are 
the  threats  from  smaller  despots  who  bode 
democracy  ill. 

While  some  past  threats  remain  viable,  such  as 
that  presently  faced  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
and  in  Iraq,  there  is  little  else  immediately 
visible  on  the  scene  that  would  justify  the 
continuance  of  the  previous  threat-based  force 
in  waiting.  Couple  this  with  the  present  na¬ 
tional  struggle  to  come  to  terms  with  an  ever 
visible  federal  budget  deficit  and  resultant 
pressures  on  defense  spending,  and  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Army  must  change  the  way  it 
goes  about  some  of  its  business. 


From  the  basic  foundations  of  doctrine  and  the 
way  the  Army  is  raised,  equipped,  trained,  Md 
maintained,  to  die  thought  patterns  governing 
the  way  it  approaches  self-analysis  and  resul¬ 
tant  change,  Ae  guideposts  established  for  the 
Army  are  critical  There  is  one  immutable 
fact,  however;  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Army  is  to  provide  the  US  with  the  capability 
to  dominate  where  people  live  ^ —  on  Ae  land 
—  wherever  it  need  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  other  lesser  included  tasks  for  wluch 
the  Army  is  well  suited,  such  as  peacemaking, 
peacekeeping,  humanitarian,  and  disaster  re¬ 
lief  operations.  Change  is  necessary  and  must 
be  focused,  efficient,  and  the  burden  of  change 
borne  only  by  those  where  change  is  required. 

In  the  face  of  monumental  geopolitical 
changes,  certain  relationships  and  circum¬ 
stances  endure.  The  US  will  maintain  its  his¬ 
toric,  close  ties  with  Europe  in  one  form  or 
another;  the  expanding  industrial  democracies 
of  the  Pacific  Basin  require  attention  to  further 
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the  national  security  interests;  the  Middle  East 
and  vicinity  will  remain  a  troublesome  arena; 
and  South  America  presents  the  continuing 
challenge  of  fostering  development,  while 
needing  encouragement  and  help  in  their  fur¬ 
ther  maturation  of  democracy  in  the  area.  It 
appears  no  area  of  the  world  can  either  con¬ 
sume  our  interests  to  the  exclusion  of  others  or 
be  ignored  as  too  distant  The  trend  will  be 
towards  focused  partnerships  and  coalitions, 
each  forged  in  unique  fashions  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  the  parties  involved. 

A  Way  Ahead — An  Operational  Vision 

Inasmuch  as  the  large  land  force  threats  have 
dimmed,  the  Army  now  needs  a  structure  and 
force  composition  which  is  not  more  for  less, 
which  can  not  only  fight  a  lesser  size  battle  or 
land  campaign,  but  can  do  lesser  tasks  with 
ease  and  yet  be  elastic  in  the  organizational 
sense  —  it  can  return  in  a  timely  fashion  to  the 
successful  organization  which  fights  the  large 
battle,  while  being  easily  adaptive  to  fit  cur¬ 
rent  operational  US  national  security  needs. 

The  essence  of  this  paper  is  contained  in  the 
following  key  proposals,  which  should  serve 
as  the  guideposts  we  put  forward  for  the 
Army’s  move  to  the  21st  Century  and  beyond. 
These  guideposts  summarize  the  operational 
vision,  which  provides  the  campaign  plan  for 
flexibility  in  structuring  today’s  Army  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  missions. 

V  The  Corps  should  be  the  highest  opera¬ 
tional  and  logistical  headquarters  for  both 
joint  and  combined  operations  unless  a 
major  land  threat  emerges.  A  major  land 
threat  cannot  emerge  suddenly;  this  re¬ 
quires  significant  forces,  materiel,  training, 
and  C2  —  all  easily  detectable. 

V  The  Corps  Headquarters  will  be  the  nu¬ 
cleus  for  an  Army-predominant  JTF  and 
provide  the  Army  Force  Headquarters 
supplementary  personnel  and  forces  to 
those  JTFs  headed  by  the  other  Services  as 
well  as  coalition  headquarters  require¬ 
ments. 

V  The  Division,  with  its  three  operational 
Brigades,  should  be  the  primary  Army 


Force  component  of  a  JTF,  providing  the 
primary  command  and  control  for  the 
forces  needed  to  accomplish  any  mission 
short  of  a  large,  major  conflict.  The  com¬ 
bat  multipliers  of  aviation,  artillery  (tube 
and  rocket),  signal  (suitable  to  support 
USARFOR  Hq  responsibilities),  engineer, 
air  defense,  reconnaissance,  and  batUefield 
support  mechanisms  will  provide  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  force  to  the  Division  operating 
forces.  The  Division  must  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  synchronize  the  application  of 
fires  that  have  an  impact  on  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  land  mission. 

V  The  Division  will  have  no  permanently 
assigned  operational  Battalions  except  the 
Division  Troops.  In  peacetime  the  Divi¬ 
sions  have  training  and  maintaining  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  except  during  joint,  intera¬ 
gency,  or  combined  training  exercises.  At 
that  time,  they  are  provided  their  operating 
Battalions  to  fit  the  training  scenario. 
During  operational  missions  the  divisional 
Brigades  are  provided  the  number  and 
types  of  Battalions  needed  to  do  the  mis¬ 
sion  from  Department  of  the  Army  assets. 

V  The  Brigade  places  demands  on  higher 
headquarters  for  the  assets  it  needs  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  assigned  tasks.  Below  the 
Brigade  level,  fixed  organizations  take 
care  of  this.  The  Brigade  is  the  lowest 
level  that  can  plan  beyond  the  current  op¬ 
eration. 

V  The  basic  building  block  of  the  Army  for 
creating  force  paclmges  is  the  Battalion  for 
combat  and  combat  support  forces  and  the 
Company  for  combat  service  support 
forces.  The  Department  of  the  Army  owns 
all  battalions  and  assigns  them  to  various 
Divisions  for  command  and  control  as  the 
situation  warrants. 

V  The  combat  Battalions  function  very  well, 
have  staying  power,  are  understood  by  the 
leadership  at  all  levels,  can  do  their  spe¬ 
cialized  jobs,  and  have  a  recognized  and 
sufficient  legality  for  their  size.  When 
combined  with  the  combat  multipliers  at 
the  Corps  and  Division,  along  with  the 
ability  to  make  joint  systems  tactically  rel¬ 
evant,  the  number  of  combat  Battadions 
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may  be  reduced  in  number  to  about  seven 
per  Division.  This  provides  the  organiza¬ 
tional  flexibility  to  assign  other  type  Bat¬ 
talions  or  more  combat  multipliers  to  a 
specie  Division  structure  based  on  its 
particular  mission. 

V  The  combat  Battalions  being  removed 
from  the  Active  Component  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Reserve  Component  force 
structure  in  an  appropriate  RC  Division. 
They  would  be  designated  for  a  specific 
AC  Division  during  mobilization  for  the 
large  land  combat  threat,  with  the  RC  Di¬ 
vision  responsible  for  reconstituting  the 
departing  battalions.  It  is  appropriate  that 
thftjgp.  designated  Battalions  be  commanded 
by  AGR  or  AC  Battalion  Commanders  due 
to  their  high  priority  for  mobilization  and 
possible  deployment 

Historical  Perspective 

In  reviewing  organizational  change  over  time, 
we  focus  on  the  essence  of  the  change.  We 
should  avoid  being  distracted  by  connotations 
associated,  for  whatever  reason,  with  the  name 
labels  and  numerical  strength  we  currently  at¬ 
tach  to  the  various  echelons.  For  example, 
what  is  a  Corps  and  what  is  its  role  in  military 
operations?  Roles  and  missions  change  oyer 
time  and  such  change  is  best  approached  with 
an  open  mind. 

While  in  today’s  Army  an  azimuth  change 
may  need  take  place,  the  social  and  organiza¬ 
tional  disruptions  that  normally  accompany 
change  perhaps  should  be  minimized  for  Aose 
at  the  heart  of  the  Army,  the  Battalion.  Our 
azimuth  adjustments  are  primarily  needed  at 
higher  levels.  The  Battalions,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  are  least  equipped  to  manage  and  control 
change,  especially  at  this  time  when  they  are 
already  coping  with  a  significant  downsizing 
while  still  expected  to  be  prepared  to  fight  and 
win. 

As  we  review  the  history  of  recent  armies, 
large  formations  and  the  requisite  headquar¬ 
ters  to  control  Aem  are  a  relatively  modem 
phenomenon,  dating  from  the  Napoleonic  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  early  19th  Century.  The  US  expe¬ 
rience  is  even  more  recent,  with  our  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  large  units  occurring  in  the  Civil 


War.  The  innovation  of  this  period  was  the 
introduction  of  Corps  and  Divisions,  ydth  the 
concomitant  assignment  of  roles,  missions, 
and  responsibilities. 

The  history  of  reorganizations  within  Ae  US 
Army  shows  a  cyclical  pattern  of  moving  the 
roles  and  missions  back  and  forth  between 
these  echelons,  along  with  the  necessary  re¬ 
structuring  of  subordinate  elements.  Corps 
have  shifted  from  being  purely  tactical  head¬ 
quarters,  as  in  World  War  n,  to  the  full  bwd- 
quarters  of  today  with  complete  responsibility 
for  logistics,  personnel,  administration  and 
more,  in  addition  to  tactical  C^.  Most  chwges 
to  the  Corps  have  been  the  result  of  ttymg  to 
best  streamline  the  logistKS  system.  Divisions 
have  gone  from  square  to  triangular  to  pen- 
tomic  to  ROAD  to  triangular  again,  with  the 
basic  configuration  we  have  today  essentially 
stable  for  the  past  25  years.  Divisional 
changes  have  most  often  been  the  residt  of 
new  doctrine  and  tactics,  such  as  efforts  to 
cope  with  Ae  nuclear  battlefield  and  the  ex¬ 
tended  battlefield.  Meanwhile,  the  lower  ech¬ 
elons  have  been  through  the  G-series  to  H-ser- 
iestoJ-seriestoL-seriesTO&Es.  Quite  a  few 
of  these  changes  have  resulted  from  new  or 
radically  improved  equipment  fieldings  or  as  a 
result  of  a  ripple  down  effect  from  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  lugher  echelons. 

Without  regard  to  the  catalyst  of  change,  it  can 
fairly  be  Stated  that  one  common  thread  of  ev¬ 
ery  TOE  change  since  1947  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ization  or  implementation  at  the  Battalion 
level.  Whether  the  reorganizations  have  been 
driven  by  equipment  and  doctrinal  changes,  or 
have  themselves  driven  equipment  and  doctri¬ 
nal  changes,  every  reorganization  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  turmoil  at  the  small  unit  level 
and  some  degree  of  lessened  operational 
readiness,  even  if  for  an  undefined  period  of 
time.  Even  when  the  change  has  been  limited 
to  the  transfer  of  equipment  and  persormel  as¬ 
sets  from  one  unit  to  another  within  the  Battal¬ 
ion,  it  has  been  a  major  exercise  for  small  unit 
commanders.  You  can  move  equipment 
around  in  the  lower  echelons  fairly  rapidly  — 
how  the  unit  operates  with  its  people  and  ma¬ 
jor  pieces  of  equipment  takes  much  longer  to 
assimilate.  New  doctrinal  manuals,  as  well  as 
tactics,  techruques,  and  procedures,  need  to  be 
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conceived,  tried,  written,  learned,  and  become 
part  of  the  unit  psyche. 

Most  importantly,  these  changes  alter  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  subtle  relationships  re¬ 
quired  to  put  various  numbers  of  maneuver  el¬ 
ements,  fire  support  and  combat  service  sup¬ 
port  together  to  respond  rapidly.  It  is  tal^g  a 
lieutenant  into  the  Army,  socializing  him  or 
her  in  a  particular  organizational  structure,  and 
then  changing  that  same  structure  while  he  or 
she  grows  and  matures  as  a  leader  and 
commander.  Each  time  this  officer  comes 
back  to  the  tactical  base,  the  Battalion,  to 
command  a  Company,  be  a  staff  officer,  or 
command  the  Battalion,  the  structure  has 
changed.  In  any  given  17-year  period  (the 
average  length  of  service  from  Platoon  leader 
to  Battalion  commander)  between  1945  and 
1985,  the  Battalion  structure  changed  three  or 
more  times. 

The  structure  of  a  combat  arms  Battalion  has 
remained  fairly  stable  now  for  about  ten  years. 
This  structure  has  proven  itself  in  combat  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  has  been  used  as 
well  in  operations  short  of  war.  Our  soldiers, 
noncommissioned  officers,  and  officers  are 
more  effective  in  war  and  peace  because  they 
have  mastered  this  organizational  structure. 
The  tactical  and  operational  doctrine  that  ex¬ 
ercises  this  structure  is  changing,  to  be  sure, 
but  incrementally.  Barring  some  radically 
new  technological  breakthrough  or  equipment 
redesign  and  fielding,  we  ought  not  to  burden 
the  lower  echelons,  where  leaders  are  less  ex¬ 
perienced  and  more  harried,  with  another  re¬ 
organization  which  probably  isn’t  needed  at 
this  point  in  the  Army’s  evolution. 

The  World  of  Today 

No  longer  can  the  Army  focus  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  a  single,  monolithic  threat,  on  a 
known  battlefield  in  a  well-developed  theater, 
with  detailed,  well-rehearsed  battle  plans.  The 
age  of  assumed  certainty  has  passed  and  given 
way  to  an  age  of  almost  total  uncertainty,  an 
era  of  transition.  Significant  and  fundamental 
changes  in  military,  economic,  and  political 
institutions,  organizations,  and  alignments 
have  occurred  t^oughout  the  world  in  the  last 
five  years.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  Cold 
War  has  ended,  it  has  been  replaced  by  a 


world  which  continues  to  be  dangerous  but  is 
now  uncertain.  This  direction  is  welcome  as 
the  world  strives  to  bring  on  democracy,  but  it 
has  created  a  fragile  transition. 

There  is  a  continuing  trend  towards  destabili¬ 
zation  in  much  of  the  world,  driven  by  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  regional  factors.  New  relationships  are 
forming  between  countries  and  regions.  How¬ 
ever,  these  relationships  are  not  yet  mature, 
and  in  some  instances  (former  Yugoslavia  for 
example),  intemationtd  rules  are  not  yet  ac¬ 
cepted.  Potential  conflicts  are  increasingly 
dangerous  due  to  the  accessibility  to  all  na¬ 
tions  of  advanced  and  extremely  lethal  tech¬ 
nology.  However,  the  danger  of  large  land 
conflicts  seems  to  have  passed,  at  least  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
conflicts  will  be  of  a  regional  nature  in  the 
decade  ahead.  Most  of  die  potential  trouble 
spots  are  well  known  and  have  been  analyzed 
and  discussed  in  many  forums. 

New  relationships  between  nations  and  re¬ 
gions  are  being  forged  and  are  not  yet  mature. 
Third  world  countries  continue  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  highly  lethal  weapons  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  delivery  means.  And  while  the  l^eli- 
hood  of  a  large  land  force  confrontation  with 
coalition  forces  seems  to  have  diminished  for 
Ae  time  being;  the  possibility  of  widespread, 
localized  con&cts  has  greatly  increased. 

Challenge 

The  challenge  facing  the  US  Army  is  to  be 
prepared  for  commitment  to  a  series  of  smaller 
size  geographically  dispersed  regional  con¬ 
frontations.  Army  operations  in  the  future  will 
not  be  entirely  combative  in  nature.  There 
will  be  operations  requiring  the  provision  of 
humanitarian  services  as  well  as  security. 
There  is  a  need  to  provide  smaller,  self  con¬ 
tained  forces  to  do  not  only  the  lethal,  direct 
warfighting,  but  more.  These  committed 
forces  may  act  independently  or  in  concert 
with  other  nations.  TTiey  need  to  be  tasked  or¬ 
ganized  to  do  the  job;  titey  must  be  forces  in 
being,  which  can  be  brought  rapidly  together 
for  specific  missions,  yet  iso  quickly  returned 
to  pre-mission  configuration. 

While  these  potential  trouble  spots  are  foment¬ 
ing,  US  military  forces  are  reducing  their  for- 
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ward  deployments  around  the  world  and  also 
reducing  the  total  force  structure  through 
elimination  of  uniformed  personnel  as  weU  as 
reducing  the  number  of  tactical  units. 

The  Army  faces  a  significant  challenge  in 
adapting  to  being  able  to  provide  the  variety  of 
units  needed  for  tasks  emerging  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  world  environment.  It  be  exp^t^  to 
undertake  new  and  often  unfamiliar  missions, 
in  different  and  formerly  less  urgent  theaters 
of  operation  during  the  next  decade,  me^- 
while  being  prepared  to  participate  in  a  major 
conflict.  We  need  to  address  the  most  rele¬ 
vant,  important  considerations  in  building  an 
Army  and  focus,  in  general  terms,  on  the  doc¬ 
trine,  training,  organization,  leadership  and 
materiel  changes  necessary  for  the  Army  to 
execute  the  ta^  expected  of  it  during  the  next 
decade. 

The  Army  must  be  prepared  to  execute  mis¬ 
sions  in  every  region  of  the  world  across  a 
broad  operational  spectrum,  ranging  in  size 
and  complexity  from  a  limited  military  re¬ 
sponse  like  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama  to 
a  major  military  response  like  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  The  Army  must  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  conduct  peacekeeping,  humanitarian 
and  disaster  relief  operations,  and  to  support 
anti-narcotic  and  anti-terror  operations  where 
necessary, 

A  power  projection  Army,  from  CONUS  or 
overseas,  that  can  accomplish  all  these  mis¬ 
sions  requires  a  truly  versatile,  elastic  force 
structure,  capable  of  task  organizing  on  short 
notice  to  undertake  new  and  often  unfamiliar 
missions,  then  also  capable  of  rapidly  return¬ 
ing  to  its  original  configuration  of  fighting  our 
nation's  land  battles.  This  force  must  be 
backed  by  responsive,  effective,  and  efficient 
command  and  control,  as  well  as,  a 
deployment  capability  that  permits  units  to  be 
operational  upon  arrival. 

To  defeat  an  enemy,  it  is  necessary  to  generate 
sufficient  combat  power  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  In  Ae  past,  the  US  Army  gen¬ 
erated  sufficient  combat  power  at  the  right 
place  and  time  most  often  by  placing  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  of  combat  and  combat 
support  units  in  the  operational  area. 


Faced  with  fewer  units,  the  Army  must  substi¬ 
tute  mobile  lethality  for  numbers  of  combat 
and  combat  support  units. 

The  Army  must  also  adapt  tactics  and  tech¬ 
niques  that  will  optimize  the  use  of  lethal 
weapon  systems,  both  organic  and  those  of 
other  services  and  nations,  at  the  right  time 
and  place  in  an  operational  area  in  order  to 
place  maximum  value  on  minimizing  casual¬ 
ties.  The  ability  to  provide  simultaneous  ap¬ 
plication  of  combat  power  from  diverse 
sources  is  imperative. 

Further,  it  must  develop  procedures  to  make 
available  joint  and  coalition  power  tactically 
relevant  It  must  be  able  to  focus  force  in  the 
operational  area  from  another  locale  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  the  absence  of  a  defined  threat  and  in  an 
uncertain  world  of  missions,  then,  the  mission 
essential  task  for  the  Army  is  to  be  able  to 
fight  any  threat  on  the  horizon  of  time,  while 
maintaining  an  organizational  flexibility  to 
provide  security  and  service  support  to  a 
varieQr  of  democratic  governments  in  a  varied 
of  political  and  geogr^hical  environments. 

Analytical  Framework 

The  DOTLMS  structure  provides  a  reasonable 
framework  for  considerations  to  organize  the 
several  proposals  necessary  to  prepare  the 
Army  for  the  missions  of  the  future.  Here’s  a 
brief  summary  of  those  key  points  and  pro¬ 
posals  that  are  developed  in  detail  in  the  study. 
Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  to  iso¬ 
late  on  their  importance,  but  each  one  has 
been  considered  within  the  overarching  con¬ 
cept  of  a  power  projection  Army  for  the  21st 
Century. 

V  Doctrine.  The  new  FM  100-5  provides 
the  correct  direction  and  philosophy.  As 
the  Army  continues  to  adapt  to  a  changing 
world,  together  with  changing  missions 
and  capabilities,  doctrine  must  be  continu¬ 
ously  updated  to  ensure  that  the  Army  sets 
the  lead  in  determining  how  it  will  operate 
in  the  field.  Most  importantly,  continued 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  joint,  com¬ 
bined,  and  coalition  operations.  Specific 
tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  must 
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be  developed  to  integrate  and  synchronize 
the  mobile  firepower  of  the  US  Air  Force, 
US  Navy,  US  Marine  Corps,  and  other 
coalition  forces  and  to  make  this  firepower 
tactically  relevant 

V  Organizations.  The  Division  becomes  the 
operational  cente^iece  command  and 
control  structure  with  attachment  of  tacti¬ 
cal  executors  based  on  mission  need.  The 
Division  will  be  the  primary  Army  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  JTF  and  provide  the  USAR- 
FOR  Hq  element,  augmented  as  necessary 
by  the  Corps.  The  Division  has  no  perma¬ 
nently  assigned  units  except  for  Division 
Troops.  In  peacetime,  combat  Battalions 
are  assigned  for  training,  administration, 
and  maintenance;  in  wartime  or  for  con¬ 
tingency  missions,  each  Division  should 
have  no  less  than  seven  combat  Battalions 
available  as  well  as  other  Battalions  such 
as  Engineer,  Military  Police,  Transporta¬ 
tion  or  Quartermaster  available  to  the 
Brigades,  the  exact  number  being  dictated 
by  die  assigned  mission.  Echelons  Above 
Corps  are  minimized,  with  the  Corps  being 
the  highest  operational  headquarters;  the 
Corps  itself  forms  the  JTF  Hq  for  an 
Army-predominant  JTF. 

V  Leader  Development.  The  total  value  of 
the  officer  corps  to  the  nation,  now  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  will  be  in  its  ability 
to  meet  the  challenges  captured  in  the 
phrase  “lethality-plus.”  The  United  States 
Army  commanders  and  staff  officers  have 
a  tall  order  to  be  able  to: 

•  Confidently  cope  with  multiple  objec¬ 
tives,  simultaneous  operations,  and 
tasks  laden  with  ambiguity  and  com¬ 
plexity. 

•  Rapidly  adapt  to  the  strategic  envi¬ 
ronments  of  peacetime  engagement, 
conflict  short  of  war,  and  war. 

•  Comfortably  and  confidendy  operate 
in  joint,  combined,  and  interagency 
operations. 

•  Skillfully  integrate  and  synchroiuze 
lethal  and  nonlethal  systems,  leading 


with  the  system  most  appropriate  for 
the  situation  and  mission. 

•  Masterfully  apply  doctrine,  materiel, 
and  organizational  structure  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  number  of  soldiers  in  harm's 
way. 

V  Training.  Regardless  of  the  many  chal¬ 
lenges  presented  by  the  new  environment, 
tough,  realistic,  batde-focused  training 
must  continue  to  be  our  bottom  line.  This 
training  cannot  be  properly  conducted 
without  a  major  commitment  to  appropri¬ 
ate  simulator  and  simulation  development 
Now  more  than  ever,  our  training  system 
must  produce  soldiers,  leaders,  teams,  and 
combat  combat  support  and  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  formations  Aat: 

•  Achieve  land  dominance  by  conduct¬ 
ing  combat  operations  over  large  dis¬ 
tances  with  speed  and  ferocity  such 
that  there  are  no  friendly  casualties. 

•  Adapt  organizational  structure  and 
training  priorities  to  meet  the  demands 
of  rapidly  changing  environments  and 
missions. 

•  Demonstrate  versatility  at  all  levels, 
shifting  with  ease  to  meet  multiple  and 
unknown  threats. 

•  Exercise  iiutiative,  judgment,  and 
problem-solving  experience  when  the 
situation  is  vague  and  doctrine  falls 
short  of  an  answer. 

•  Provide  a  means  for  joint  capabilities 
to  be  rapidly  available  at  the  tactical 
level. 

V  Materiel  The  Army’s  need  to  be  capable 
of  responding  to  the  variety  of  challenges, 
in  which  it  will  participate  in  the  future  of 
US  security,  requires  a  materiel  and  tech¬ 
nological  capability  which  is  affordable 
while  also  providing  the  ability  to  over¬ 
match  in  Ae  new  world  reality.  The 
equipment  that  will  describe  the  Army  of 
the  future  will  meet  a  wide  range  of  needs, 
firom  humanitarian  missions  to  i^rforming 
as  a  credible  component  in  a  joint-com- 
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bined  force  fielded  to  meet  a  major  re¬ 
gional  or  global  threat  These  are  not  easy 
developmental  and  acquisition  t^ks;  the 
focus  must  be  towards  capabilities  that 
provide  the  greatest  unit  return  while  pro¬ 
viding  synergistic  capability  rather  than 
simple  system  effectiveness. 

Five  specific  capabilities  need  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  to  effect  the  changes  in  doctrine 
and  organization  discussed  in  this  paper. 
The  capabilities  are: 

•  BattleHeld  awareness:  information  on 
capabilities,  status,  and  location  versus 
merely  raw  data  transfers. 

•  Combat  identification:  small  units  es¬ 
pecially  need  this  capability  during 
sudden  encounters. 

•  All-weather,  day/night  operating  capa¬ 
bility:  particularly  critical  for  5ie  24- 
hour  a  day  war. 

•  Tactical  missile  defense:  protect  the 
force  against  longer  range,  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  st^es  from  outside  the  immedi¬ 
ate  area. 

•  Simulations  and  simulators:  this  is  key 
to  maintaining  the  winning  edge  as 


other  live  training  opportunities  be¬ 
come  progressively  more  constrained. 

Meeting  The  Challenge 

This  paper  presents  a  campaign  plan  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  mobile  Army  capable  of  rapid  response 
to  crises  anywhere.  The  ideas  and  concepts 
remain  to  be  tested  and  evaluated,  then  those 
that  pass  the  test  should  be  scheduled  for  im¬ 
plementation  as  soon  as  practical.  The 
Louisiana  Maneuvers  process  provides  the 
ideal  testbed  for  these  concepts.  Everything 
described  in  this  study  is  adaptable  for  eval¬ 
uation  as  an  issue  under  the  LAM  umbrella. 
This  also  ensures  that  those  concepts  passing 
scrutiny  are  quickly  surfaced  to  the  LAM 
Board  of  Directors  for  a  final  review  and  rec¬ 
ommendation.  Through  this  process,  those 
ideas  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  Army  can  be 
implemented  nqiidly. 

Time  is  critical  in  this  period  of  rapid  evolu¬ 
tion  on  the  world  stage.  The  US  Army  must 
demonstrate  extreme  flexibility  and  agility  in 
its  thinking  and  in  its  actions  or  face  the  un¬ 
settling  prospect  of  being  overcome  by  world 
events.  The  fate  of  the  Army  rests  in  the 
hands  of  its  senior  leaders  in  a  pivotal  era  — 
rising  to  the  challenge  will  ensure  an  Army 
capable  of  reprising  tiie  successes  of  the  past 
218  years.  Hopefully,  this  study  will  con¬ 
tribute  in  some  small  measure. 


Summary 


This  study  is  a  bridge  to  the  future,  forming  the  underpinnings  of  a  campaign 
plan  which  creates  a  mobile  Army  capable  of  rapid  response  to  crises  anywhere, 
providing  the  nation  the  capabilities,  during  peace  and  war,  that  promote 
deterrence  and  democratic  stability,  and  if  necessary,  the  means  to  fight  and 
win  with  minimum  casualties  —  a  world  class  flexible  force.  _ 
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Chapter  1 

Historical  Perspective 


WeVc  changed  our  organizations  for  many  reasons  over  time  and  most  often  at 
the  Battalion  level  There  are  two  things  that  stand  out:  historically  change  has 
caused  turmoil  at  all  levels  and  we  should  change  to  address  the  situation,  not 
ljust  for  change* s  sake.  There  is  no  specific  concept  of  what  a  Corps  and 
Division  are  in  terms  of  size,  unless  it*s  the  naturally  hard  experience  of  the 
commander.  Corps  and  Division  are  names  which  connote  level  of  effort,  but 
that*s  about  all  they  have  in  common. _ 


Early  History 

If  we  are  to  look  forward,  it  helps  to  review 
what  those  who  have  gone  before  us  have 
done.  When  we  evaluate  Corps,  Division 
and  Battalion-level  structural  modifications, 
what  has  been  the  norm?  The  structure  that 
we  now  call  a  Division  was  a  French  inven¬ 
tion,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  18th 
Century.  The  French  general  Pierre  de 
Bourcet  envisioned  a  self-contained  mixed 
unit  of  Infantry  and  Artillery  approximately 
10,000  soldiers  strong,  that  could  operate 
independently  for  a  limited  period  of  time  in 
mountainous  terrain.  Subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  concept  in  the  French  army 
called  for  several  of  these  units,  named  Di¬ 
visions,  to  march  by  separate  routes  to  a 
common  locale  for  battle.  Napoleon  intro¬ 
duced  the  Corps  about  a  half  century  later, 
both  as  an  instrument  of  command  and  con¬ 
trol  and  to  introduce  a  system  of  supply.  A 
French  Corps  in  1806  had  two  to  four  In¬ 
fantry  Divisions,  a  Brigade  or  Division  of 
light  Cavalry,  several  Anillery  Batteries, 
Engineer  troops  and  supply  services.^  The 
Napoleonic  Division  was  4-5  Infantry 
Regiments  with  an  Artillery  Regiment.  The 
Division  was  a  fighting  unit,  and  its  com¬ 
manding  general  commanded  all  arms  and 
services  necessary  for  victory.  The  Co^s 
commander  was  a  commander  of  Division 
commanders,  a  concept  that  has  survived  to 
our  time. 

The  United  States  Army  did  not  employ  the 
Division  as  a  tactical  unit  until  the  Mexican 
War  (1846-47).2  The  single  greatest  prob¬ 


lem  was  finding  officers  qualified  to  handle 
large  units  in  combat.  During  our  Civil 
War,  the  Division  remained  a  tactical  unit, 
but  without  a  standard  TO&E.  Generally  a 
Division  consisted  of  three  Brigades,  an  Ar¬ 
tillery  formation  and  sometimes  Cavalry. 
Later  in  the  war  Artillery  was  withdrawn  to 
Corps,  and  Cavalry  was  organized  into 
Cavalry  Divisions.  As  in  the  Mexican  War, 
the  problem  was  one  of  leader  competency. 
There  were  few  officers  with  the  experience 
of  commanding  large  formations  and  inte¬ 
grating  them  for  mission  accomplishment, 
no  training  institutions  for  this  level  of 
command,  no  field  manuals,  and  no  com¬ 
mand  or  staff  culture  for  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Division-level  command.  It 
was  obvious  that  to  command  and  properly 
integrate  various  capabilities  at  Division 
level  required  training  and  experience  over 
time. 
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The  Corps,  after  it  was  organized  in  March 
1862,  also  did  not  have  a  fixed  TO&E.  It 
was  a  tactical  headquarters  that  normally 
deployed  into  combat  three  Divisions  of  In¬ 
fantry  and  several  Artillery  Battalions. 
Leader  and  staff  competence  were  no  less  a 
problem  at  Corps  than  at  Division  level. 
The  Division  and  Corps  levels  were  group¬ 
ings  of  subordinate  organizations  for  the 
tasks  at  hand.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  re¬ 
volved  around  leader  training  needs  as  well 
as  flexibility  and  consistency  in  force  struc¬ 
ture  content 

World  War  I 

In  the  period  between  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  World  War  I,  the  Army  underwent 
major  structural  changes.  The  experience  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  developments 
overseas  and  lessons  learned  in  annual  ma¬ 
neuvers  all  suggested  that  larger,  more  self- 
sufficient  combined  arms  units  woe  needed. 
The  1905  Field  Service  Regulations  created 
a  blueprint  for  a  wartime  Divisional  organi¬ 
zation,  and  in  1910  the  General  Staff  drew 
up  a  plan  for  permanent  Infantry  Divisions. 
It  wasn’t  until  the  spring  of  1911  that  the 
Army  attempted  actually  to  form  a 
“maneuver  Division”  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
in  response  to  the  civil  unrest  and  govern¬ 
ment  crisis  in  neighboring  Mexico.  It  took 
almost  90  days  to  concentrate  some  13,000 
troops,  less  than  called  for  by  the  TO&E. 
Based  on  this  experience.  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  was  able  to  persuade  Congress  to 
authorize  four  peacetime  tactical  Divisions. 
Stimson  and  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in¬ 
structed  the  War  College  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  tactical  reorganization  of  the  Army, 
to  create  a  permanent  Divisional  organiza¬ 
tion.^  The  ongoing  civil  war  in  Mexico 
provided  the  rationale  to  mobilize  the  2d 
Division  at  Texas  City  and  Galveston  in  late 
February  1913.  This  Division  was  made  up 
of  three  Brigades  and  Division  troops  of  one 
Field  Artillery  Brigade  and  one  independent 
Cavalry  Brigade  with  supporting  troops. 
The  Division  became  the  building  block  of 
the  Army. 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  May  1916  au¬ 
thorized  tactical  Divisions,  with  three 


Brigades  to  a  Division  and  three  Regiments 
to  a  Brigade.  The  Army  General  Staff, 
based  on  its  study  of  the  ongoing  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  concluded  by  mid- 1917  that  the  orga¬ 
nization  authorized  by  the  1916  law  was  al¬ 
ready  obsolete,  and  began  ma^g  changes."* 
The  triangular  Division,  containing  elements 
grouped  by  threes,  was  reorganized  into  a 
“square,”  whCTein  a  Division  contained  two 
Brigades  of  two  Regiments  each.  The  re¬ 
sulting  27,000+  Division  was  designed  to 
have  the  manpower  and  firepower  necessary 
to  penetrate  trench-type  defenses  being  used 
in  Europe  at  that  time.  The  stimuli  that 
drove  this  TO&E  change  were  the  machine- 
gun  and  the  trench.  Consequentiy,  the  Army 
prescribed  what  was  in  a  Division,  down  to 
and  including  Regiments. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  commander  of  a 
Division  in  a  breakthrough  would  deploy  a 
square  of  three  Battalions  abreast  by  three 
deep,  supported  by  tanks,  on  a  frontage  of 
1.5  to  2.5  miles,  with  the  objective  of  pene¬ 
trating  three  to  five  miles  into  the  enemy’s 
defenses.  He  would  maintain  a  maneuvering 
force  of  one  Infantry  Regiment  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  support  Artillery.  Such  a  Division, 
though  it  contained  great  firepower  and 
mass,  was  ponderous  in  maneuver. 

The  World  War  I  Corps  headquarters  was 
formed  in  June  1918  to  exercise  tactical 
control  of  Divisions.  Corps  commanders 
were  assigned  a  geographical  sector  of  the 
front  and  maneuver  Divisions  to  defend  or 
attack  within  that  sector.  The  Corps  TO&E 
was  four  combat  Divisions  and  two  re¬ 
placement  Divisions,  totaling  145,000  sol¬ 
diers.  Corps  units  included  corps  troops  of 
an  Infantry  Pioneer  Regiment,  two  Cavalry 
Regiments,  two  Artillery  Regiments,  an 
Engineer  Regiment  and  assorted  other  sup¬ 
port  units,  totaling  19,000  soldiers. 

World  War  II 

In  the  interwar  years,  the  Army  strove  to 
maintain  the  firepower  of  a  World  War  I  Di¬ 
vision  but  at  a  much  lower  manning  level. 
Every  level  of  Infantry  organization  from 
Squad  to  Division  was  examined  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  was  begun  in  late  1935  and  com- 
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pleted  in  1937.  The  organization  was  built 
to  meet  the  large  land  battle  requirement. 
The  triangular  Division  finally  approved  in 
1939  was  the  result.  Three  fiifantry  Regi¬ 
ments  of  three  Rifle  Battalions  each  replaced 
the  Brigades.  Divisional  troops  included 
one  Artillery  Battalion,  a  Reconnaissance 
Battalion,  Si^al  Company,  Engineer  Battal¬ 
ion,  and  service  troops.  111166  Artillery  Bat¬ 
talions  were  parceled  out,  one  each  to  the 
three  Infantry  Regiments.  The  final  ap¬ 
proved  TO&E  provided  for  about  15,000 
soldiers.  In  contrast  to  the  Infantry  Division 
TO&E,  the  Armored  Division  abandoned 
the  Regimental  headquarters  and  formed  two 
“Combat  Commands,”  to  which  were  as¬ 
signed  Battalions,  the  primary  Armor  com¬ 
bat  unit,  as  required  by  the  tactical  situa- 
tion.5  In  1943  ^s  structure  was  modified  to 
contain  three  Combat  Commands  (CCA, 
CCB,  and  CCR),  to  which  could  be  assigned 
a  mixture  of  the  Division’s  three  Armored, 
three  Armored  Infantry,  and  three  Armored 
Artillery  Battalions  to  meet  the  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  tactical  situation. 

A  March  1942  directive  authorized  the  for¬ 
mation  of  six  types  of  Divisions:  Infantry, 
Motorized,  Armored,  Airborne,  Mountain, 
and  Cavalry.  The  Motorized  Division  was 
later  converted  back  to  standard,  and  just 
three  Mountain  Divisions  were  formed 
(89th,  10th,  and  71st),  of  which  only  the 
10th  was  kept  active.  TTie  common  problem 
discovered  in  testing  of  the  new  light  Divi¬ 
sion  was  its  inability  to  deploy  their  tactical 
elements  effectively  and  supply  themselves. 
Airborne  Divisions  designed  and  fielded 
during  World  War  n  remain  in  one  form  or 
another  to  the  present. 

An  important  concept  introduced  in  World 
War  II  that  still  has  relevance  is  “pooling.”^ 
Applied  to  both  units  and  equipment,  the 
concept  was  to  maintain  a  pool  at  the  level 
of  common  usage,  rather  than  units  having 
low  densities  of  occasionally  needed  assets, 
thus  gaining  efficiencies  and  introducing 
tailoring  of  forces  for  special  missions.  Im¬ 
plicit  in  this  concept  was  a  higher  headquar¬ 
ters,  namely  the  Corps,  to  which  these  sol¬ 
diers  and  equipment  packages  were  as¬ 
signed,  and  who  directed  their  deployment. 


Below  the  Division  command  level,  this 
concept  was  reflected  in  the  pooling  of  spe¬ 
cial  weapons  into  Platoons  and  Companies 
(heavy  mortars,  antitank  guns,  heavy  ma¬ 
chine-guns,  etc.).  This  resulted  in  Weapons 
Squads  in  the  Rifle  Platoon,  Weapons  Pla¬ 
toons  in  the  Rifle  Company,  Antitank  Com¬ 
panies  in  the  Infantry  Regiment,  and  so  on. 
Elements  of  this  concept  are  still  visible  in 
today’s  TO&Es.  The  concept  has  applica¬ 
bility  in  terms  of  pooling  not  only  personnel 
and  equipment,  but  also  functions. 

Another  organizational  innovation  of  this 
period  was  the  stripping  away  from  Corps  of 
all  organic  elements  except  headquarters  and 
related  organizations  needed  to  exercise 
command.^  The  responsibilities  for  logistic 
planning  and  execution  were  thus  split  be¬ 
tween  Division  and  Army,  with  most  of  the 
resources  for  storage  and  movement  of  sup¬ 
plies  remaining  at  the  higher  level.  A  spe¬ 
cial  board  was  convened  in  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1945  to  study  the  World  War  n 
Infantry  Division.  Based  on  the  experience 
of  the  war  just  won,  and  its  view  of  the  post¬ 
war  world,  this  board  defined  the  following 
role  of  the  Infantry  Division  in  the  United 
States  Army  at  that  period  in  history: 

“The  Infantry  Division  is  the  basis  of 
organization  of  the  field  forces.  It  is 
the  smallest  unit  that  is  composed  of 
all  the  essential  ground  arms  and 
services,  and  which  can  conduct,  by 
its  own  means,  operations  of  generd 
importance.”* 

In  World  War  II  the  Corps  command  re¬ 
mained  a  tactical  control  headquarters,  re¬ 
sponsible  also  for  planning  joint  and  some¬ 
times  combined  operations,  n  Corps  went 
ashore  in  North  Africa  in  1942  with  two 
maneuver  Divisions,  one  Armored  and  one 
Infantty.  General  Patton’s  Corps-sized  Task 
Force  in  the  same  operation  disposed  of  two 
Infantry  and  one  Armored  Division.  In 
mainland  Europe,  1944-45,  a  US  Army 
Corps  varied  in  Divisional  strength  from  one 
to  four,  depending  on  the  mission,  enemy, 
troops  and  terrain  over  which  the  Corps  was 
to  fight.  A  typical  Corps  in  the  Pacific 
Theater  comprised  two  Infantry  Divisions, 
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but  also  varied  from  one  to  four,  as  in  the 
Okinawa  and  Philippine  campaigns.^ 

Post-World  War  II 

The  structure  of  the  post-World  War  n  fo- 
fantry  Division  remained  triangular,  with 
three  Infantry  Regiments,  one  heavy  Tank 
Battalion,  an  Artillery  Regiment,  a  Recon¬ 
naissance  Company,  and  an  Engineer  Battal¬ 
ion  under  a  Division  headquarters.  Each  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment  had  three  Rifle  Companies, 
a  Tank  Company,  and  a  Heavy  Mortar 
Company.  While  on  paper  this  Division  had 
aU  the  ^power  and  maneuver  capabilities 
of  its  wartime  predecessor,  in  reality  it  was  a 
hollow  shell.  The  manpower,  equipment 
and  training  problems  of  the  Army  between 
World  War  n  and  Korea  were  a  dimct  result 
of  post-World  War  II  force  reductions, 
which  translated  to  reduced  personnel 
strength  and  operating  budgets  for  the  Army. 
The  force  was  equipped  with  World  War  fl¬ 
ora  weapons  and  organized  under  World 
War  n  tactical  precepts.  Operational  train¬ 
ing  and  readiness  were  subordinated  to  oc¬ 
cupation  duties  in  Europe  and  Japan.  A 
large  number  of  units  were  retained  during 
this  austere  time,  but  units  were  under¬ 
strength  in  personnel  and  weapons,  and 
training  for  combat  was  not  rigorous.  The 
Army  was  not  manned,  equipped  and  trained 
to  do  either  the  WW II  mission  or  the  post- 
WW  n  assigned  missions.^® 

Dining  the  Korean  War,  the  1st,  IXth  and 
Xth  US  Army  Corps  each  had  two  Amy 
Divisions  assigned,  plus  a  ROK  Division, 
depending  on  Ae  tactical  simation. 

After  Korea,  it  was  not  recent  war  experi¬ 
ence  that  influenced  the  design  of  Army 
ground  force  structures,  but  rather  techno¬ 
logical  developments  and  concomitant 
changes  in  national  military  strategy.  The 
Eisenhower  administration’s  strategy  of 
“massive  retaliation’’  with  nuclear  weapons 
forced  the  Army  to  develop  a  doctrine  and 
organization  that  would  allow  ground  forces 
to  function  effectively  on  a  nuclear  battle¬ 
field.^^  The  issue  was  to  have  a  tactical  unit 
large  enough  to  do  the  job,  self-contained 
and  mobile  enough  to  survive,  and  small 


enough  that  if  hit  with  an  atomic  weapon  its 
loss  would  not  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  as  a  whole.  The  resulting  organization 
was  called  the  “Pentomic”  structure,  the  la¬ 
bel  an  amalgam  of  “pent-”  for  the  five-sided 
structure  it  contained,  with  “-omic”  for  the 
atomic  or  nonatomic  nature  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  This  structure  is  also  less  well  known 
as  the  ROCID  (Reorganization  Objectives, 
Current  Infantry  Division)  concept. 

The  tactical  mantra  of  this  era  was  “fire, 
mobility,  and  dispersion.”  The  tactical  core 
of  this  structure  was  the  Battle  Group,  an 
enlarged  Battalion  or  a  reduced-strength 
Brigade,  depending  on  one’s  perspective. 
The  Battle  Group  in  the  1955  TO&E 
consisted  of  four  Infantry  Companies  of  four 
Rifle  Platoons  and  a  Heavy  Weapons 
Platoon  each,  along  with  a  Heavy  Mortar 
Battery  and  a  Headquarters  Company,  which 
contained  a  variety  of  special  units.  The 
Infantry  Companies  proved  extremely 
difficult  to  control,  however,  due  to  their 
size.  In  1959  they  were  reduced  by  one 
Platoon  and  an  additional,  or  fifth.  Rifle 
Company  was  added  to  the  Battle  Group. 
This  change  had  an  impact  even  at  the  level 
of  the  Squad,  which  was  increased  from  nine 

soldiers  to  eleven. 

The  Pentomic  Division  structure  initially 
provided  for  the  attachment  of  one  Tank 
Company,  one  Engineer  Company,  and  one 
105-mm  Howitzer  Battery  to  each  Battle 
Group,  giving  it  sufficient  fire  and  maneuver 
capability  to  operate  somewhat  indepen¬ 
dently  in  battle.  The  Division’s  five  direct 
support  Batteries  were  reorganized  in  1959 
into  five  composite  Battalions,  each  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  105-mm  Battery  and  a  155-mm  Bat¬ 
tery. 

The  Pentomic  Division  structure  had  many 
problems,  not  least  of  which  were  command 
and  control  through  a  single  Brigade  head¬ 
quarters,  similar  span  of  control  problems  at 
Batde  (i’oup  level  with  five  Companies,  and 
mobility.  Tlie  Division  had  too  little  organic 
means  of  transportation,  and  in  the  event  of 
deployment  overseas,  would  have  to  leave 
behind  much  heavy  equipment. 
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With  the  changing  of  the  political  guard  in 
1960  came  another  major  change  in  national 
war-fighting  strategy,  from  “massive  retali¬ 
ation”  of  the  Eisenhower  era  to  “flexible  re¬ 
sponse”  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  The 
Army  abandoned  Pentomic  structures  and 
began  another  major  reorganization,  under 
the  ROAD  (Reorganization  Objectives 
Army  Divisions  1965)  concept.  The  ROAD 
TO&E  fit  the  Army  like  a  pair  of  comfort¬ 
able  old  shoes,  because  it  was  based  on  the 
World  War  n  triangular  concept  so  familiar 
to  the  senior  Army  leadership. 

The  three  maneuver  Brigades  resembled  the 
Combat  Commands  of  World  War  II,  to 
which  could  be  assigned  a  mixture  of  com¬ 
bat  and  support  forces  as  required  by  the 
tactical  situation.  The  Division  headquarters 
also  disposed  of  an  Artillery  structure  com¬ 
prising  three  direct  support  Battalions,  a 
composite  general  support  Cannon  Battal¬ 
ion,  and  a  Missile  Battalion;  an  Armored 
Cavalry  Squadron,  a  Signal  Battalion,  an 
Engineer  Battalion,  an  Aviation  Battalion,  a 
Military  Police  Company,  and  a  Division 
Support  Command.  Tlie  mission  of  a 
ROAD  Division  was  to  destroy  enemy  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  to  control  land  area  including 
population  and  resources.^^ 

The  Infandy  Battalion  of  the  ROAD  Divi¬ 
sion  consisted  of  three  Rifle  Companies, 
each  with  181  officers  and  enlisted,  and  a 
Headquarters  Company.  The  Headquarters 
Company  contained  a  Reconnaissance  Pla¬ 
toon,  a  4.2  inch  Mortar  Platoon,  and  an  Anti¬ 
tank  Platoon.  The  Rifle  Company  consisted 
of  a  Headquarters  Section  and  three  Rifle 
Platoons  of  forty-four  soldiers  each.  Every 
Rifle  Platoon  had  three  Rifle  Squads  of  ten 
each,  and  a  Weapons  Squad  of  eleven.  The 
mission  of  the  Infantry  Battalion  was  to 
close  with  the  enemy  by  means  of  fire  and 
maneuver  in  order  to  destroy  or  capture  him 
or  to  repel  his  assault  by  fire,  close  combat, 
and  counterattack. 

With  ROAD,  the  Division  became  an  almost 
completely  functional  military  unit.  Under 
the  basic  ROAD  concept.  Infantry,  Mecha¬ 
nized  Infantry,  Armor,  Airborne  and  Airmo¬ 
bile  Divisions  were  formed.  A  Mechanized 


Infantry  Division,  for  example,  consisted  of 
16-20,000  troops,  with  eleven  maneuver 
Battalions  (five  Armor,  six  Mechaitized  In¬ 
fantry).  With  the  flexibility  contained  in  the 
basic  ROAD  concept,  the  Army  was  able  to 
design  and  field  Divisions  that  met  strategic 
requirements  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  Army 
fighting  missions.  These  requirements  en¬ 
visaged  military  response  to  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  warfare,  from  nuclear  at  one  end  to 
low  intensity  conflict  at  the  other. 

ROAD  served  the  Army  through  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  when  it  simultaneously  fought 
the  war  in  Viemam  and  garrisoned  western 
Europe.  While  the  Divisions  deployed  in 
Germany  were  primarily  Mechanized  or 
Armored,  those  deployed  to  Vietnam  tended 
to  be  a  mixture  of  light.  Airborne,  and  Air¬ 
mobile,  with  Mechanized  Infant^  Battalions 
spread  throughout  the  light  Divisions.  V 
and  Vn  Corps  were  deployed  in  Germany, 
while  the  equivalent  of  a  Corps  headquarters 
in  Vietnam  was  the  Field  Force.  In  1967  I 
Field  Force  controlled  three  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sions  and  an  Aviation  Group,  and  II  Field 
Force  controlled  three  Infantry  Divisions, 
three  Separate  Brigades,  and  an  Armwed 
Cavalry  Regiment. 

Although  manning,  training  and  leader  de¬ 
velopment  changes  became  imperative  in  the 
aftermath  of  Vietnam,  the  impetus  to  change 
tables  of  organization  of  the  maneuver  Divi¬ 
sions  came  not  from  our  Vietnam  experi¬ 
ence,  but  mote  from  analysis  of  the  two 
Arab-Israeli  wars  fought  during  this  period, 
in  1967  and  1973,  new  thinking  prompted 
by  technological  breakthroughs  in  target  ac¬ 
quisition  and  information  processing,  and 
die  need  to  fight  the  central  battle  to  defend 
Western  Europe.  The  Army  experienced  a 
doctrinal  resurgence  in  the  aftermath  of 
these  developments.  New  concepts  included 
fighting  successive  echelons  (near,  close, 
deep),  extended  batdefield,  AirLand  Battle, 
all  directed  toward  countering  Soviet  doc¬ 
trine.  But  while  the  doctrinal  changes  may 
be  characterized  as  revolutionary,  iheir  im¬ 
pacts  on  force  structure  were  closer  to  evolu¬ 
tionary. 

While  the  Army  committed  itself  to  the 
ROAD  structure  in  1962,  the  G-series 
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TO&E  was  not  published  until  1965.  The 
H-series  TO&E  followed  in  the  1970-71  pe¬ 
riod,  the  J-series  in  1984,  and  the  L  after 
that.  The  changes  from  G  to  L  appear  evo¬ 
lutionary  at  first  glance,  but  things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  This  can  best  be 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  a  Mecha¬ 
nized  Infantry  Battalion  commander.  He 
started  out  in  the  G-series  with  three  Mech- 
ani:^  Infantry  Companies  and  a  Headquar¬ 
ters  Company.  Within  the  Headquarters 
Company  were  a  Scout  Platoon,  a  4.2-inch 
Mortar  Platoon  and  an  Antitank  Platoon. 
When  the  H-series  TO&E  was  introduced 
just  five  years  later,  these  three  special  Pla¬ 
toons  were  removed  from  HHC  and  placed 
in  a  newly  created  Combat  Support  Com¬ 
pany,  along  with  an  Air  Defense  Section. 
His  three  line  Companies  remained  fairly 
stable,  with  the  Squad  increasing  from  10  to 
11. 

The  introduction  of  the  J-series  TO&E  in  the 
early  1980s,  only  10  years  after  the  H,  again 
brought  significant  change  to  the  Mecha¬ 
nized  Infantry  Battalion.  The  Squad  was  re¬ 
duced  from  11  to  9,  the  Platoon  was  reduced 
from  4  Squads  to  3,  and  the  savings  in  per¬ 
sonnel  was  used  to  create  a  fourth  line  Com¬ 
pany.  This  gave  the  Battalion  commander 
another  maneuver  element  and  thus  in¬ 
creased  his  staying  power.  Combat  Support 
Company  disappeared,  and  its  special  Pla¬ 
toons  went  back  to  a  swollen  HeadquartCTS 
Company.  An  Antitank  Comply  equipped 
with  M901  Improved  Tow  Vehicles  replaced 
the  Combat  Support  Company.  At  the  Bat¬ 
talion  level,  the  major  change  between  the  J- 
series  and  1988  Army  of  Excellence  L-series 
TO&Es  was  the  replacement  of  M901s  with 
Bradleys. 

Conclusion 

Without  regard  to  the  catalyst  of  change,  it 
can  fairly  be  stated  that  one  common  thread 
of  every  TOE  change  since  1947  has  been 
reorganization  or  implementation  at  the  Bat¬ 
talion  level.  Whether  the  reorganizations 
have  driven  equipment  and  doctrinal 
changes,  or  have  themselves  been  driven  by 
equipment  and  doctrinal  changes,  every  re¬ 
organization  has  been  accompanied  by  tur¬ 
moil  at  the  small  unit  level  and  some  degree 


of  lessened  operational  readiness,  even  if  for 
an  undefined  period  of  time.  Even  when  the 
change  has  been  limited  to  the  transfer  of 
equipment  and  personnel  assets  frorn  one 
unit  to  another  within  the  Battalion,  it  has 
been  a  major  exercise  for  small  unit  com¬ 
manders.  What  appears  as  a  simple  paper 
shuffle  at  high  levels  of  commaiid  and  st^f 
in  reality  is  equipment  inventories  and  in¬ 
spections,  soldiers  and  leaders  moving  out  of 
one  barracks  into  another,  and  the  breaking 
and  rebonding  of  small  unit  cohesion.  More 
importantly,  these  changes  altered  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  subtle  relationships  re¬ 
quired  to  put  various  numbers  of  maneuver 
elements,  fire  support,  and  combat  service 
support  together  to  respond  rapidly.  It  is 
taking  a  lieutenant  into  the  Army,  socializ¬ 
ing  him  or  her  in  a  particular  organizational 
structure,  and  then  changing  that  same  struc¬ 
ture  while  he  or  she  grows  and  matures  as  a 
leader  and  commands.  Each  time  this  offi¬ 
cer  comes  back  to  the  tactical  base,  the  Bat¬ 
talion,  to  command  a  Company,  be  a  staff 
officer,  or  command  the  Battalion,  the  struc¬ 
ture  has  changed.  In  any  given  17-year  pe¬ 
riod  (the  average  length  of  service  from  Pla¬ 
toon  leader  to  Battalion  commander)  be¬ 
tween  1945  and  1985,  the  Battalion  structure 
changed  three  or  more  times. 

The  structure  of  a  combat  arms  Battalion  has 
remained  fairly  stable  now  for  about  ten 
years.  This  structure  has  proven  itself  in 
combat  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  has 
been  used  as  well  in  operations  short  of  war. 
Our  soldiers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
officers  are  more  effective  in  war  and  peace 
because  they  have  mastered  this  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  The  tactical  and  operational 
doctrine  that  exercises  this  structure  is 
changing,  to  be  sure,  but  incrementally.  It 
has  been  written  concerning  the  Army  in  Ae 
1950s  that  “The  transformation  of  soldiering 
in  the  1950s  , . .  resulted  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  many  small,  apparently  inconse¬ 
quential  decisions.  No  evidence  exists  that 
senior  leaders  anticipated  the  impact  of 
those  decisions  on  their  profession.  Inde^ 
few  of  these  leaders  recognized  how  the  in¬ 
ternal  life  of  the  Army  was  changing.”^^ 
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The  internal  life  of  the  Army  has  continued 
to  change  through  the  1950s,  1960s,  1970s 
and  1980s.  It  will  change  in  the  1990s.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  leaders  of  today’s 
Army  did  not  anticipate  the  impact  of  their 
decisions  on  our  profession,  or  worse,  that 
they  did  not  recognize  how  the  internal  life, 
cohesion  and  inner  working  relationships  at 
the  “doing”  level  of  the  Army  are  still 
changing.  The  changes  in  order  for  today 
appear  to  have  to  meet  the  downsizing,  joint 
and  combined  imperatives.  These  changes 
are  those  of  echelons  above  Battalion. 


Chapter  2 

ThP  World  Environment  of  the  1990s  Plus 


The  VS  Army  has  much  it  can  contribute  to  building  a  democratic^  world.  No 
longer  will  the  Army  focus  almost  exclusively  on  a  single,  monolithic  threat,  on 
a  known  battlefield  in  a  well-developed  theater,  with  detailed,  well-rehearsed 
battle  plans.  The  age  of  assumed  certainty  has  passed  and  given  way  to  an  age 
of  total  uncertainty. _ ~ 


Introduction 

Significant  and  fundamental  changes  in  mili¬ 
tary,  economic,  and  political  institutions,  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  alignments  have  occurred 
throughout  the  world  in  the  last  five  years. 

As  the  world  entered  the  1980s,  it  was  rea¬ 
sonably  stable.  It  was  generally  divided  into 
the  NATO  nations  led  by  the  US,  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  led  by  the  USSR,  and  the  lesser  de¬ 
veloped  world,  composed  mostly  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  This 
paradigm  collapsed  with  the  breakup  of  the 
USSR.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  Cold 
War  has  ended,  it  has  been  replaced  by  a 
world  which  continues  to  be  dangerous  but 
is  now  uncCTtain.  This  direction  is  welcome 
as  the  world  strives  to  bring  on  democracy, 
but  it  has  created  a  fragile  transition. 

There  is  a  continuing  trend  towards  destabi¬ 
lization  in  much  of  the  world,  driven  by  a 
variety  of  regional  factors.  Since  the 
breakup  of  the  USSR,  new  countries  have 
arisen  out  of  the  former  Soviet  republics. 
New  relationships  are  forming  between 
countries  and  regions.  However,  these  rela¬ 
tionships  are  not  yet  mature,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  (former  Yugoslavia  for  example), 
international  rules  of  behavior  are  not  yet 
accepted. 

Potential  conflicts  are  increasingly  danger¬ 
ous  due  to  the  accessibility  to  all  nations  of 
advanced  and  extremely  lethal  technology. 
However,  the  danger  of  large  land  conflicts 
seems  to  have  passed,  at  least,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  con¬ 


flicts  will  be  of  a  regional  nature  in  -the 
decade  ahead. 

The  Geo-political  Factors 

•  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
brought  the  demise  of  a  bipolar  world 
order.  Ethnic,  economic,  and  religious 
movements  are  now  to  free  flourish  ab¬ 
sent  a  structured  new  order.  The  former 
monolithic  Soviet  Union  has  trans¬ 
formed  into  15  republics,  competing 
with  one  another  for  control  of  re¬ 
sources,  both  military  and  economic. 
The  Ufaaine  and  Russia  compete  for 
control  of  former  Soviet  military  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  Communist  conservatives 
compete  with  more  forward  looking 
democratic  liberals  for  control  of  the 
political  future  of  the  various  republics. 
There  is  even  some  likelihood  that  Rus¬ 
sia  could  further  fragment  into  smaller 
states,  or  that  war  could  break  out  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  of  the  republics. 
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World  Environment 


•  Even  as  capitalism  seems  to  be  replacing 
socialism  as  a  political  philosophy,  com¬ 
petition  for  energy  and  other  resources 
intensifies  as  Third  World  and  eastern 
European  nations  modernize  and  expand 
their  economic  bases. 

•  Eastern  Europe  has  been  released  from 
enforced  hegemony  and  now  is  con¬ 
sumed  again  with  ethnic  rivalry.  The 
most  notable  is  in  former  Yugoslavia 
where  Serbian  Christians  and  Bosnian 
Muslims  have  systematically  murdered 
thousands  of  each  other.  There  are  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  the  fighting  could  spill  over 
into  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  even  into 
Greece. 

•  Some  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
remain  occupied  by  the  former  Russian 
army. 

•  Germany  is  disturbed  by  a  resurgence  of 
National  Socialist  elements  and  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  realities  of  unification. 

•  Muamar  Qadafi  rules  Libya,  with  all  the 
unpredictability  and  support  of  terrorism 
that  provides. 

•  The  rise  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  is  a 
geo-political  factor  from  Algeria  to  Iran, 
and  even  bears  on  the  potential  political 
alignment  of  the  former  Soviet  states  of 
Azerbaijan  and  Uzbekistan. 

•  Many  African  nations,  especially  south 
of  the  Sahara,  flirt  with  civil  war. 
Examples  are  Angola  (in  spite  of 
international  efforts  to  bring  peace),  the 
Sudan,  Zimbabwe,  and  SouA  Africa. 

•  The  Middle  East,  although  the  parties 
negotiate  from  time  to  time,  continues  to 
be  an  international  flash  point. 

•  Since  the  death  of  the  Ayatollah  Ruollah 
Khomeni,  Iran  continues  its  building  of  a 
powerful  military  force,  with  the  help  of 
people  and  equipment  from  the  former 
communist  countries.  Iran  continues  its 
efforts  to  dominate  Southwest  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  with  missiles  and  terror¬ 


ism,  and  by  its  support  of  fanatic  Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

•  In  South  Asia,  Pakistan  is  developing 
nuclear  weapons. 

•  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Cambodian  ques¬ 
tion  remains  unresolved. 

•  The  Philippines  is  still  threatened  by  an 
insurgency  and  lack  of  unity. 

•  North  Korea  refuses  to  cooperate  with 
the  international  community  regarding 
nuclear  weapons  non-proliferation.  The 
country  is  ruled  by  one  of  the  remaining 
despots  in  the  world. 

•  Although  China  occasionally  shows 
signs  of  emerging  from  a  communist 
dominated  economy,  it  is  ruled  by  an 
aged  limited  oligarchy,  true  believers  in 
the  totalitarian  society  for  progress. 

•  Even  Japan  in  recent  months  is 
experiencing  problems  stemming  from 
resurgent  nationalism  and  political 
corruption. 

•  In  Latin  America,  drug  cartels  continue 
to  threaten  the  government  of  Columbia 
and  the  communist  Shining  Path 
organization  threatens  the  government  of 
Peru.  Communist  inspired  Sandinistas 
still  control  Nicaragua,  in  spite  of  free 
elections. 

•  Fidel  Castro  rules  Cuba  and  Haiti  is  an 
example  of  the  volatile  politics  of  the 
Caribbean. 

Military  Factors 

While  the  NATO  nations  are  shifting  re¬ 
sources  from  the  military  to  the  economic 
sectors,  other  nations  are  expanding  or  rein¬ 
forcing  their  military  capabilities.  Many 
lesser  developed  nations  have,  or  are  devel¬ 
oping,  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  and 
tacticd  ballistic  missiles.  All  are  capable  of 
regional  military  action  inimical  to  a 
peaceful  world  or^r. 
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Domestic  Political  Factors 

Although  the  world  continues  to  be  d^ger- 
ous  and  uncertain,  a  new  administration  is 
committed  to  military  drawdown  and  a  shift 
of  national  resources  from  the  military  to  the 
pursuit  of  solutions  for  domestic  problems. 
Thus  the  Army  must  accommodate  the  polit¬ 
ical  realities  of  smaller  size  forces.  It  must 
mm  to  technology,  training,  and  leactership 
to  maintain  the  quality  while  developing  the 
capabilities  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  next 
decade. 

Also  critical  is  the  role  of  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents  and  the  political  decisions  affecting 
their  future  size,  roles,  and  missions.  RC 
units  are  an  essential  part  of  the  US  Armed 
Forces,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support.  Deci¬ 
sions  will  have  to  be  taken  on  dieir  size  in 
relation  to  the  Active  Component  and  on  the 
division  of  missions  and  functions. 

As  the  Army  organizes  to  provide  these  ca¬ 
pabilities,  it  must  also  remain  prepared  to 
support  national  security  objectives  and  de¬ 
fend  US  interests  as  defined  by  the  President 
and  Congress.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  fu¬ 
ture  US  military  operations  will  most  often 
be  joint  and  characterized  by  coalitions. 
Peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  security  opera¬ 
tions,  and  humanitarian  operations  will  be 
more  the  order  of  the  day  than  in  the  past. 
Other  potential  areas  for  increased  milit^ 
emphasis  appear  to  be  humanitarian  relief 
and,  perhaps,  anti-narcotics  operations. 

Conclusion 

V  The  breakup  of  the  USSR,  though 
permitting  a  move  towards  democracy 
for  the  former  Soviet  Bloc  countries, 
has  brought  about  an  uncertain  and 
unstable  world.  New  relationships  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  regions  are  being 
forged  and  are  not  yet  mature.  Third 
World  countries  continue  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  highly  lethal  weapons  and 
sophisticated  delivery  means.  And  while 
the  likelihood  of  being  a  participant  with 
coalition  forces  in  a  large  land  force  con- 
fi’ontation  seems  to  have  diminished  for 
the  time  being;  the  possibility  of 


widespread,  localized  conflicts  has 
greatly  increased. 

V  The  challenge  facing  the  US  Army  is  to 
be  prepared  for  commitment  to  a  series 
of  smaller  sized,  geographically  dis- 
persed,  regional  confrontations,  as  well 
as  security  and  support  operations. 

V  Army  operations  in  the  future  will  not 
be  entirely  combative  in  nature.  There 
will  be  operations  requiring  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  humanitarian  services  simultane¬ 
ously  with  security  and  combat 

V  There  is  a  need  to  provide  smaller,  self 
contained  forces  to  do  more  than  lethal, 
direct  warfighting.  These  forces  may 
act  independently,  in  a  dispersed  mode, 
or  in  concert  with  other  nations.  They 
need  to  be  tasked  organized  to  do  Ae 
job;  they  must  be  forces  in  being,  which 
can  be  brought  rapidly  together  for  spe¬ 
cific  missions,  yet  also  quickly  returned 
to  premission  configuration. 

How  the  US  Army  can  meet  this  challenge 

is  described  in  the  chapters  to  follow. 
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Chapter  3 
The  Challenge 


A  power  projection  Army  requires  a  truly  versatile,  elastic  force  structure, 
capable  of  task  organizing  on  short  notice  to  undertake  new  and  often 
unfamiliar  missions,  then  also  capable  of  rapidly  returning  to  its  original 
configuration  of  fighting  our  nation's  land  battles.  This  force  must  be  backed 
by  a  responsive,  effective,  and  efficient  C^,  deployment,  and  supportc^abitity^ 


Introduction 

US  military  forces  are  reducing  their  for¬ 
ward  deployments  around  the  world  and  also 
reducing  the  total  force  structure  through 
elimination  of  tactical  units  and  reductions 
in  total  uniformed  personnel.  The  Army 
faces  a  significant  challenge  in  adapting  to 
being  able  to  provide  the  units  ne^ed  for 
tasks  emerging  in  the  changing  world  en\d- 
ronment  presented  in  the  last  chapter.  It  will 
be  expected  to  undertake  new  and  often  un¬ 
familiar  missions,  in  different  and  formerly 
less  urgent  theaters  of  operation  during  the 
next  decade.  This  requires  a  change  firom 
the  formulas  derived  in  the  Cold  War  era  to 
determine  division  and  corps  slices.  We 
need  to  address  the  most  relevant,  important 
considerations  in  building  an  Army  and  fo¬ 
cus,  in  general  terms,  on  the  doctrine,  tram- 
ing,  organization,  leadership  and  materiel 
changes  necessary  for  the  Army  to  execute 
the  tasks  expected  of  it  during  the  next 
decade. 

The  political  reality  is  that  the  likelihood  of 
a  large,  Central  Europe-type,  land  battle  is 
not  high.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  require¬ 
ment  to  fight  such  a  battle  may  not  return.  It 
may.  Until  it  does,  the  Army  has  a  vmety 
of  tasks  it  must  perform,  and  yet  maintain 
the  capability  of  returning  in  a  timely  fash¬ 
ion  to  that  type  of  structure  which  has  been 
proven  effective  for  that  type  of  conflict. 
Until  that  time,  our  forces  must  be  able  to 
provide  the  lethality  required  for  regional 
security  missions,  but  with  the  same  organi¬ 
zation  simultaneously  providing  humanitar¬ 
ian  service  and  support  to  our  partners  for 
democracy.  The  centerpiece  C^  structure  for 


these  operations  can  be  the  Division,  using  it 
as  a  base  with  three  tailored  Brigades  as  the 
executors,  perhaps  in  geographically  sepa¬ 
rated  areas.  This  concept  provides  structure, 
flexibility,  and  size  for  the  lesser  land  force 
commitments.  Should  a  large  land  force  that 
challenges  US  national  security  interests 
arise,  then  our  force  must  regain  its  structure 
or  focus  on  lethality  and  resiliency  to  protect 
our  interests.  How  we  organize  and  train  for 
this  transition  period  then  becomes  the  issue. 

War 

Although  there  are  a  variety  of  mission  ca¬ 
pabilities  the  Army  must  possess,  its  primary 
mission  is  to  provide  a  deterrent  to  aggres¬ 
sion  against  the  United  States  and,  if  deter¬ 
rence  fails,  to  fight  and  win  with  mimmum 
casualties.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  military  threats  against  the  US  have 
become  regional  in  nature.  Potential 
military  threats  to  US  interests  over  the  next 
5-10  years  could  emerge  in  any  number  of 
areas  characterized  as  potentially  unstable, 
from  Northeast  Asia  to  the  Middle  East  to 
the  Balkans,  or  from  some  unexpected 
region  currently  viewed  as  relatively  stable 
and  quiet.  As  ^ways,  they  are  best  prepared 
who  expect  the  unexpected. 
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Deterrence  requires  combat  ready,  deploy¬ 
able,  extensible  forces,  capable  of  conduct¬ 
ing  sustained  combat  operations  until  rein¬ 
forced  by  mobilized  forces  from  CONUS. 
Deterrence  may  also  require  a  forwarf  pres¬ 
ence  of  US  Army  forces.  This  is  particidarly 
the  case  to  demonstrate  commitment  not 
only  to  the  area  of  forward  presence,  but  to 
the  concept  of  coalition  warfare  with  our  al¬ 
lies  —  common  procedures,  training,  arid 
personal  experiences  critical  to  success  in 
combat.  A  forward  presence  offers  a  num¬ 
ber  of  operational  advantages.  It  demon¬ 
strates  a  military  commitment  to  the  host 
nation.  It  provides  the  operational  force  the 
opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  area 
and  to  estabUsh  common  oi^rational  proce¬ 
dures  with  host  nation  military  forces  and 
with  military  forces  from  other  nations 
where  appropriate.  Finally,  forward  pres¬ 
ence  forces  provide  the  deployed  CINC  with 
initial  fire  fighting  reaction  forces  an  ocean 
closer  to  the  area  in  need. 

Operations  Other  Than  War 

Operations  other  than  war  may  include 
peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  anti-narcotic, 
counter-terror,  and  humanitarian  and  disaster 
relief. 

•  Peacekeeping  Operations.  Since  World 
War  n,  peacekeeping  operations  have 
been  conducted  by  the  UN  generally 
without  US  participation,  except  for  Ko¬ 
rea.  In  the  case  of  Korea,  US  forces 
fought  as  a  part  of  a  UN  command. 
Since  the  end  of  the  conflict,  the  UN  has 
sponsored  peace  negotiations  between 
North  and  South  Korea.  In  light  of  the 
reduced  threat  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  US  will  probably  participate 
more  and  more  in  UN  sponsored  peace¬ 
keeping  activity.  UN  peacekeeping  ef¬ 
forts  have  most  often  been  conducted  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  Africa,  although 
UN  troops  have  been  deployed  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

•  Peacemaking  Operations.  Peacemaking 
involves  the  active  insertion  of  an  out¬ 
side  regional  neutral  force  between  bel¬ 
ligerent  forces  in  order  to  bring  about 
peace,  similar  to  UN  operations  in  the 


Suez  in  1956  and  periodic  UN  efforts  in 
Lebanon.  Although  the  US  has  not  par¬ 
ticipated  in  UN  peacekeeping  operations. 
Operation  Desert  Storm  closely  resem¬ 
bled  peacemaking  operations,  using  mili¬ 
tary  force.  Here  also,  as  the  nations  of 
the  world  become  more  interdependent, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  peacemaking  op¬ 
erations  will  occur  more  often  in  the  fo- 
ture. 

•  Anti-Narcotic  Operations.  To  date,  US 
anti-narcotic  operations  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  US  Army  support  for  anti¬ 
narcotic  operations  has  been  limited. 
However,  Ae  Army  must  be  prepared  to 
provide  additional  support  should  the 
need  arise. 

•  Counter-Terrorism  Operations.  Terror¬ 
ism  continues  to  be  a  weapon  used  by 
Arab  fundamentalists,  in  their  efforts  to 
sabotage  any  Israeli-Arab  peace  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  Middle  East.  TTie  Army  has 
participated  in  counter-terrorism  opera¬ 
tions  with  its  Delta  Force  for  several 
years,  and  must  be  prepared  to  continue 
to  do  so,  either  unilater^y  or  as  a  part  of 
a  coalition. 

•  Humanitarian  and  Disaster  Relief  Oper¬ 
ations.  The  US  Army  has  a  noble  his¬ 
tory  of  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief 
operations,  both  in  CONUS  and  over¬ 
seas.  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Soma¬ 
lia  and  hurricane  relief  assistance  in 
Florida  and  Hawaii  are  typical  of  what  is 
to  be  expected. 

Combat  Power  Requirements 

Combat  power  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  lethality  a  force  can  focus  at 
any  given  time  and  place  on  the  battlefield. 
To  defeat  an  enemy,  it  is  necessary  to  gener¬ 
ate  sufficient  combat  power  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  In  the  past,  the  US 
Army  generated  sufficient  combat  power  at 
the  right  place  and  time  often  by  placing 
overwhelming  numbers  of  technologicafiy 
superior  combat  and  combat  support  units, 
with  an  almost  exclusive  mission  of  fighting, 
in  the  operational  area.  Faced  with  fewer 
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units,  the  Army  must  substitute  mobile 
lethaHty  for  numbers  of  combat  and  combat 
support  units.  The  Army  must  adopt  tactics 
and  techniques  that  will  optimize  the  use  of 
lethal  weapon  systems,  both  organic  and 
those  of  odier  services  and  nations,  at  the 
right  time  and  place  in  an  operational  area 
prior  to  committing  our  close  combat  forces. 

The  concept  here  is  to  substitute  combat 
multipliers  with  significant  firepower  mobU- 
ity  for  huge  numbers  of  ground  combat  units 
eyeball-to-eyeball  with  the  enemy.  Fur- 
thomore,  if  the  commander  can  increase  his 
certainty  as  to  where  eyeball-to-eyeball  con¬ 
tact  is  needed,  then  he  not  need  ^  to  be  a 
little  strong  everywhere  as  he  did  before. 
This  places  maximum  value  on  protecting 
our  human  force  by  reducing  the  number  of 
soldiers  placed  in  harm’s  way.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  intelligence,  battlefield  awareness, 
anrf  firepower  mobility  reduces  the  number 
of  lethal  units  required  at  the  scene.  To 
further  support  this  concept,  procedures 
must  be  developed  to  make  available  joint 
and  coalition  power  tactically  relevant.  The 
commander  must  be  able  to  focus  force  in 
the  operational  area  from  another  locale  and 
service.  This  will  provide  the  lethal  element 
of  a  “lethal-plus”  Army. 

Mobility 

There  are  two  classes  of  mobility;  strategic 
and  tactical.  Strategic  mobility  is  the  ability 
to  deploy  from  home  station  to  an  opera¬ 
tional  area,  configure,  and  conduct  the  re¬ 
quired  operation.  Tactical  mobility  is  the 
ability  to  move  the  force  about  an  opera¬ 
tional  area,  if  necessary  without  being  seen, 
in  order  to  gain  an  operational  advantage 
over  an  enemy  or  to  achieve  some  other  ob¬ 
jective,  for  example,  deliver  food  to  starving 
people.  The  former  requires  necessary  air 
and  sea  lift  to  move  the  deploying  force  and 
also  requires  packaging  the  deploying  force 
in  such  a  fashion  so  as  to  minimize  the 
strategic  lift  required  to  deploy  an  effective 
force  able  to  perform  upon  arrival.  The  lat¬ 
ter  requires  organic  transportation  that  af¬ 
fords  toth  movement  and  necessary  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  deployed  force  in  an  operational 
area.  With  smaller  numbers,  the  Army  must 
enhance  its  tactical  mobility  in  order  to  con¬ 


centrate  combat  power  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  Efficient  use  of  multi-source 
lethality  such  as  field  artillery,  surface-to- 
surface,  and  air-to-surface  missiles  can  also 
increase  tactical  fire  mobility. 

Readiness 

Readiness  is  the  posture  of  a  force  relative  to 
a  postulated  mission  and  its  perceived  ability 
to  accomplish  that  mission.  The  Army  must 
organize  so  as  to  optimize  its  readiness  to 
accomplish  the  variety  of  missions  described 
previously  and  yet  sustain  the  capability  to 
continually  generate  Army  units.  To  do  this, 
it  must  have  the  right  mixture  of  forces  in 
both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 
Since  the  Army’s  primary  mission  is 
expected  to  be  to  deter  war,  and  if  deterrence 
fails,  to  fight,  then  a  select  level  of  combat 
forces  must  be  the  most  ready.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  organization  of  our  Army 
forces  —  Active,  Guard,  and  Reserve  —  and 
the  unique  demands  placed  on  the  Reserves 
in  our  society,  and  the  reduced  time 
available  for  synchronization  training,  it  is 
logical  for  primarily  combat  and  combat 
support  forces  to  form  the  Active  Comi»- 
nent.  Combat  forces  require  the  most  train¬ 
ing  to  integrate  disparate  forces  with  varying 
capabilities.  Combat  forces  must  work  full 
time  at  the  integration  level  —  Battalion  and 
Brigade.  Since  they  train  only  39  days  per 
year.  Reserve  Component  forces  require  a 
peric^  of  intensive  traiiung  following  mobi¬ 
lization  to  become  combat  ready.  Therefore, 
a  certain  number  of  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  forces,  not  needed 
for  initial  combat  operations,  can  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Reserve  Components.  Reserve 
Divisions  should  continue  to  be  found  in  the 
National  Guard  in  order  to  provide  the  re¬ 
constitution  and  buildup  capability  in  an 
elastic  type  force. 


Societal  Values 

The  values  and  culture  of  a  country  deter¬ 
mine  tile  character  of  its  army.  Americans 
value  life  as  much  or  more  than  any  other 
society  in  the  world.  A  life  is  a  precious  as¬ 
set  to  be  preserved.  For  the  Army,  this 
translates  into  minimizing  casualties  on  the 
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battlefield.  The  Amy  of  the  future  must 
make  maximum  use  of  indirect  fire  and 
standoff  weapon  systems  before  comrnitmg 
ground  maneuver  forces  to  finish  the  job. 
As  previously  described,  Amy  tactics  and 
techniques  are  key  to  integrating  fires  in 
time  and  space  from  out  of  sight  of  the  en¬ 
emy  and  thus  reduce  exposure  of  soldiers  to 
threat  of  loss  of  life  or  crippling  injury.  This 
means  fires  from  both  organic  weapons  and 
those  of  the  other  services  and  nations. 

Our  society  has  traditionally  opposed  uni¬ 
versal  military  conscription  since  it  wm  first 
instituted  by  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  US  has  not  had  a  draft  since  President 
Nixon  teminated  it  in  1971.  Since  that 
time,  the  US  first  relied  on  a  volunteer 
Amy  and  now  it  relies  on  the  best  train^, 
best  led,  most  professional  Amy  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ae  world.  This  has  been  an  arduous 
transition,  easily  dismantled,  but  difficult  to 
recapture  once  lost.  The  US  should  continue 
to  rely  on  a  highly  trained,  well  led,  profes¬ 
sional  Amy  for  its  land  operations. 

Technology 

The  need  to  apply  sufficient  combat  power 
at  Ae  right  place  and  time  has  been  As- 
cussed.  To  do  this  wiA  a  smaller  Amy,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  optimize  the  leAality  of 
our  weapon  systems.  Then  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  high  payoff  targets  in  a  nebulous 
target  environment  and  provide  precision 
strike  capabAty  to  not  only  conserve  assets, 
but  reduce  collateral  damage  and  loss  of  life 
to  noncombatants.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
provide  protection  for  our  force  and  to  use 
machmes  instead  of  solAers  wherever  tech¬ 
nology  will  allow  us  to  do  so.  Finally,  it  is 
necessary  to  enhance  our  command  and 
control  systems  so  as  to  focus  lethality  and 
support  at  Ae  right  place  and  time  in  Ae  op¬ 
erational  area.  If  uncertainty  as  to  where 
force  is  needed  can  be  reduced,  fewer  forces 
are  needed. 

Technology  must  be  leveraged  to  develop 
command  and  control  systems  capable  of 
processing  volumes  of  data  and  then 
Asplaying  usable  information  to  enable 
commanders  to  focus  leAality,  mdependent 
of  weaAer  and  time  of  day,  at  Ae  right  place 


and  time  m  Ae  operational  area.  Technol¬ 
ogy  must  be  furAer  leveraged  to  provide  for 
battlefield  awareness,  combat  identification, 
and  to  protect  Ae  force  from  enemy  attack, 
especially  from  tactical  range  missiles. 

To  Change  An  Army 

It  takes  time  to  change  how  an  Army  fights. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Ae  lower  eche¬ 
lons.  We  learned  from  our  experience,  first 
wiA  Ae  Active  Defense  and  later  wiA  Di¬ 
vision  86  (Ae  Army  of  Excellence),  Aat  it 
can  take  up  to  ten  years  for  Ae  Army  to  m- 
temalize  new  organizations,  weapons,  and 
doctrine  at  Ae  lower  echelons  of  command. 
This  is  so  due  to  long  lead  times  required  to 
field  new  weapons  and  Aeir  support  sys¬ 
tems,  to  train  up  to  employ  Ae  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  as  a  team,  and  to  break  old  meAod- 
ologies  and  relationships  among  systems  as 
well  as  form  new  ones  in  a  generation  of 
leaders.  As  previously  described,  since 
World  War  II  Ae  Army  has  gone  through 
several  reorganizations  over  Ae  years,  most 
of  Aem  involvmg,  to  one  degree  or  anoAer, 
Ae  lower  echelons.  Given  our  recent  expe¬ 
rience  in  (derations  Just  Cause  and  Desert 
Storm,  the  current  organization  and  tactics 
of  Ae  Army’s  combat  Battalions  seem  about 
right.  From  a  review  of  the  world  environ¬ 
ment  and  challenges  to  the  Army,  the  orga¬ 
nizational  and  operational  problems  are  at 
our  higher  echelons,  the  Brigade,  Division 
and  Corps. 

The  Army  must  be  able  to  mix  a  variety  of 
Battalions  under  a  structure,  probably  a 
Brigade  command,  to  do  complex  tasks  and 
Aen  organize  Brigade  support  to  conduct 
sustained  independent  operations.  During 
peacekeeping  operations,  for  example,  when 
a  Brigade’s  mission  involves  securing  an 
area,  builAng  roads  and  bridges,  maintain¬ 
ing  law  and  order,  and  proviAng  humanitar¬ 
ian  relief,  it  may  be  organized  wiA  an  Engi¬ 
neer  Battalion,  an  Armored  Cavalry 
SquaAon,  a  Military  Police  Battalion,  a 
Transportation  Battalion,  and  a  tasked  or¬ 
ganized  Forward  Support  Battalion  to  sup¬ 
port  Ae  force. 
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The  Army’s  Divisions  as  currently  consti¬ 
tuted  are  not  appropriate  for  the  types  of  op¬ 
erations  anticipated.  This  is  not  to  say  they 
cannot  adapt,  but  that  the  adaptation  re¬ 
quired  is  not  necessarily  anticipated  and  thus 
cannot  be  done  in  a  rapid  and  efficient  man¬ 
ner.  Nor  are  they  organized  to  operate  as  the 
USARFOR  in  the  operational  area  of  a  joint 
or  combined  task  force,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  such  opera¬ 
tions  as  peacekeeping  and  hiunanitarian  re¬ 
lief  —  build  roads  and  hospitals,  deliver 
food  and  other  supplies  to  a  distant  popu¬ 
lace,  while  providing  potent  security. 

The  Corps  must  be  better  organized  and 
trained  to  assume  the  role  of  a  Joint  Task 
Force  Headquarters  (JTF  HQ).  To  do  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  Corps  communica¬ 
tions  and  information  processing  systems  for 
interoperability  with  those  of  the  US  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Marines  and  where  re¬ 
quired,  take  necessary  action  to  ensure  inter¬ 
operability.  Frequent  CPXs  with  the  other 
Services  are  also  necessary  to  establish 
common  operating  procedures  and  personal 
working  relationships  with  their  battle  staffs 
and  commanders,  and  to  understand  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  their  operational  procedures. 
The  Army  should  also  revisit  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  Grenada  operation  and  ver¬ 
ify  that  those  lessons  have  been  applied  to 
Corps  organization  and  operations.  This 
woitid  be  but  one  of  the  missions  for  a  new 
JTF  BCTP  program. 


Capabilities 

The  Army  will  be  tasked  to  execute  missions 
in  every  region  of  the  world  across  a  broad 
operational  spectrum,  ranging  in  size  and 
complexity  from  a  limited  military  response 
like  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama  to  a 
major  military  response  like  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  As  previously  described,  the 
Army  must  also  be  prepared  to  conduct 
peacekeeping,  humanitarian  and  disaster  re¬ 
lief  operations,  and  to  support  anti-narcotic 
and  anti-terror  operations  where  necessary. 

Combat  and  combat  support  Battalions  now 
should  be  the  formal,  basic  building  blocks 
of  the  Army  vice  the  Division.  This  is  so 


because  they  are  the  smallest  mission-spe¬ 
cific  organization  in  the  US  Army.  Divi¬ 
sions  can  then  be  organized  and  trained  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  capabilities  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  the  challenges  to  be  expected  in 
the  decade  ahead.  Combat  Battalions  are 
organized  and  trained  to  conduct  combat  and 
security  operations,  both  in  war  and  in  op¬ 
erations  oAer  than  war.  Engineer  Battalions 
are  organized  and  trained  to  support  combat 
forces  in  war  and  to  conduct  operations 
other  than  war,  e.g.,  build  hospitals  and  con¬ 
struct  roads  and  bridges  which  would  enable 
delivery  of  food  and  other  supplies  needed 
in  remote  areas  Military  Police  units  are 
organized  and  trained  to  support  combat 
forces  in  war  and  to  conduct  police  type  op¬ 
erations  during  operations  other  than  war, 
e.g.,  traffic  control,  protection  of  the  local 
populace  from  armed  gangs,  and  assistance 
in  building  a  competent  local  police  force. 
Signal  units  are  organized  and  trained  to 
provide  communications  for  combat  units 
during  war  and  to  build  or  rebuild  communi¬ 
cations  networks  in  support  of  civilian 
commerce  during  operations  other  than  war. 
In  the  case  of  combat  service  support.  Com¬ 
panies  may  be  the  basic  building  block. 
This  approach  has  been  tested  over  time  and 
works  very  well.  They  may  be  task  orga¬ 
nized  into  Battalions,  as  necessary,  to  sup¬ 
port  a  deployed  force.  The  stren^  of  ca¬ 
pabilities  required  of  the  Army  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  budget  process,  but  what  is 
available  should  be  capable  of  executing  the 
missions  expected  of  them. 

Depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  oper¬ 
ation,  Brigades  are  organized  with  the  mix 
of  Battalions  (capabilities)  necessary  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  operation.  Divisions,  in  turn,  may 
be  organized  with  a  mix  of  Brigades.  This 
task  organization  process  provi^s  the  flex¬ 
ibility  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  widest  variety  of  potential  mis¬ 
sions/tasks  the  Army  will  face  in  the  decade 
ahead.  For  example,  one  Brigade  may  be 
organized  with  maneuver  Battalions  and  fire 
support  to  secure  a  larger  operational  area 
while  two  Brigades  are  organized  around 
Engineer  and  Signal  Battalions  providing 
relief  to  the  local  populace  The  Corps  op¬ 
erates  as  a  JTF  HQ,  coordinating  the  opera- 
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tions  of  joint  and  combined  forces  as  neces¬ 
sary. 

Operations 

US  Army  operating  fwces  are  destined  to  be 
principaUy  stationed  in  CONUS,  although  in 
areas  of  Ae  world  of  sufficient  national  in¬ 
terest,  forward  presence  forces  may  be 
maintained.  When  this  is  the  case,  such 
forces  become  the  CDSfC’s  operational  fuse. 
They  must  be  fully  operational  forces,  or¬ 
ganized  with  sufficient  combat  power  and 
support  packages  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
threat  until  reinforced  by  forces  deployed 
from  elsewhere. 

Task  Organization,  Mobilization,  and 
Deployment.  When  it  is  necessary  to  orga¬ 
nize  and  deploy,  US  Army  forces  need  the 
capability  of  task  organizing  up  to  Brigade 
level  to  conduct  operations  from  the  broad 
spectrum  previously  described.  When 
alened  for  a  mission,  it  will  tot  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  capabilities  required  to 
execute  the  mission,  e.g.,  light  or  heavy 
forces,  airborne/airmobile  forces,  special 
operations  forces,  security  forces,  inixtures 
of  combat  support  and  combat  service  sup¬ 
port.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  level  of  command  appropriate  to  provide 
for  command  and  control  of  the  operation. 
An  example  of  task  organizing  at  Brigade 
level,  might  be  a  Cavalry  Squa^on,  an  En¬ 
gineer  Battalion  and  a  Military  Police 
Battalion  to  secure  and  conduct  engineer 
road  building  operations  in  support  of  a 
multinational  humanitarian  operation. 
Forces  with  the  requisite  capabilities  are 
identified  from  the  operating  forces,  as  well 
as  from  the  Reserve  Components.  If  some 
level  of  mobilization  is  required,  appropriate 
authorities  are  advised  and  necessary  action 
taken  to  call  up  the  reserves  needed  for  the 
operation. 

When  two  or  more  Brigades  deploy  to  an 
operational  area,  most  often  a  Division 
Headquarters  will  deploy  to  provide  for 
command  and  control  of  the  force.  The  Di¬ 
vision  also  serves  as  the  ARFOR  headquar¬ 
ters  when  operating  as  a  part  of  a  joint  or 
combined  force.  A  Corps  Headquarters  de¬ 
ploys  when  ordered  to  do  so,  to  operate  most 


often  as  the  JTF  HQ.  It  also  provides  the 
combat  service  support  functions  previously 
expected  of  the  Theater  Army.  It  can  do  this 
since  the  size  of  forces  deployed  for  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  near  future  are  expected  to  be 
much  smaller  than  those  planned  for  in  the 
past. 

Deploying  forces  are  prepared  for  deploy¬ 
ment  to  an  operational  area.  Forces  may  he 
united  under  the  controlling  headquarters  in 
CONUS  or  in  tiie  operational  area,  depend¬ 
ing  on  point  of  ori^n  of  deploying  forces, 
timing  and  availability  of  strategic  lift,  loca¬ 
tion  of  equipment,  urgency  of  need  in  the 
operation^  area,  and  other  factors  that  may 
influence  deployment  schedules. 

Upon  arrival  in  an  operational  area,  deploy¬ 
ing  forces  reconstitute  under  the  senior 
command  and  draw  equipment  shipped  from 
home  station,  fix)m  prepositioned  stocks,  or 
already  in  the  operational  area.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so,  a  lodgement  area  is  es¬ 
tablished,  by  force  if  required.  Once  se¬ 
cured,  the  lodgement  area  is  expanded  to  ac¬ 
commodate  follow  on  forces  and  to  support 
mission  execution. 

Combat  Operations.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  use  force,  US  Army  forces  initially  orient 
on  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  capability  to 
fight.  Inherent  in  this  is  the  command  and 
control  and  ability  to  support  coinbat  opera¬ 
tions.  Because  of  the  need  to  limit  exposure 
of  soldiers  to  enemy  fire,  maximum  use  is 
made  of  indirect  fire  weapon  systems  and 
standoff  weapon  platforms  in  order  to  min¬ 
imize  exposure  of  US  Army  forces  to  enemy 
fire.  US  Army  forces  coordinate  and  syn¬ 
chronize  continuous  attacks  against  enemy 
command  and  control,  logistics,  and  indirect 
fire  systems  by  Army  indirect  fire  and 
standoff  weapon  systems,  and  as  may  be 
augmented  by  US  Navy  and  Air  Force  sur¬ 
face-to-surface  and  air-to-surface  weapons 
systems.  Enemy  close  combat  forces  are 
also  repeatedly  attacked  by  indirect  and  by 
standoff  weapon  systems.  Armor  protected 
maneuver  forces  (Infantry  and  Armor)  vdll 
close  with  and  destroy  enemy  forces  remain¬ 
ing  only  after  full  engagement  by  these  sys¬ 
tems.  During  coalition  operations,  it  wiR  be 
necessary  to  employ  and  synchronize  indi- 
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rect  fire  support  and  air-to-surface  support 
by  military  forces  of  other  nations. 

Fire  support  is  provided  by  systems  operat¬ 
ing  with  the  Division  or  available  to  the  Di¬ 
vision.  These  systems  include  Army  cannon 
artillery,  multiple  rocket  launchers  and  aerial 
platforms,  and  US  Air  Force  and  US  Na^ 
surface  and  air-to-surface  systems.  Fire 
support  is  employed  synchronously  to  attack 
high  payoff  targets  which  contribute  to 
destruction  of  Ae  enemy’s  capability  to 
conduct  operations.  Most  often,  these  tar¬ 
gets  include  enemy  command  and  control, 
logistics,  intelligence,  target  acquisition  and 
fire  support  operations.  Fire  support  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Division  commander  to 
maximize  destruction  of  the  enemy  force  be¬ 
fore  the  employment  of  maneuver.  Maneu¬ 
ver  forces  are  employed  to  finish  the  job  af¬ 
ter  attack  of  the  enemy  by  standoff  fire  sup¬ 
port  systems. 

The  Division,  and  Brigade  when  operating 
independently,  provides  for  its  own  final  air 
defense  while  others  may  provide  the  initial 
layer,  to  include  defense  against  surface  to 
surface  missile  attack.  When  the  enemy  is 
armed  with  such  weapons,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  augment  the  Division  and,  infre¬ 
quently  Brigades,  with  air  defense  systems 
necessary  to  counter  enemy  weapon  sys¬ 
tems. 

lEW  operations  conducted  to  see  the  battle¬ 
field  are  critic^  to  the  outcome  of  any  com¬ 
bat  operation.  They  focus  on  finding  the 
right  place  and  right  time  for  the  right 
weapon.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
markedly  improve  Army  lEW  operations  to 
get  timely  information  to  those  who  can  use 
it.  Too  often,  information  exists  in  the  lEW 
battlefield  operating  system,  but  for  some 
reason  does  not  get  to  the  people  who  need 
it. 

Command  and  control  operations  must  ex¬ 
ploit  the  information  gathered  and  processed 
through  lEW  operations  to  place  the  right 
amount  of  combat  power  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  It  wUl  often  be  necessary  to 
do  this  while  on  the  move.  Divisional  com¬ 
munications  capabilities  must  be  expansible 
so  as  to  support  the  Division  when  it  is 


functioning  as  the  ARFOR  in  an  operational 
area. 

Peacekeeping  and  Peacemaking  Opera¬ 
tions.  Peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  op¬ 
erations  will  usually  be  conducted  as  a  part 
of  an  international  force.  During  these  op¬ 
erations,  the  focus  is  expected  to  be  on  sepa¬ 
rating  warring  factions  and  providing  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  local  populace  to  resume  peace¬ 
ful  occupations.  These  types  of  operations 
often  require  humanitarian  assistance,  for 
example,  supplying  foods  and  other  goods 
needed  simply  to  exist.  To  conduct  these 
operations,  a  mix  of  combat,  combat  sup¬ 
port,  and  combat  service  support  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Security  and  support  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  must  be  simultaneously  provided  using 
Army,  joint,  and  combined  forces  —  a  new 
challenge. 

Anti-Narcotic  Operations.  Support  for 
anti-narcotic  operations  may  simply  take  the 
form  of  assisting  other  US  government 
agencies’  US  border  operations  or  may  in¬ 
volve  more  complex  operations  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  host  nation  governments  and 
armed  forces.  These  operations  will  most 
often  require  special  operations  forces,  al¬ 
though  light  maneuver  and  aviation  forces 
with  engineer  support  may  also  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Counter-Terror  Operations.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  counter-terror  operations  will 
be  conducted  by  small  forces,  specifically 
trained  to  train  others  or  to  conduct  such  op¬ 
erations  themselves.  These  operations  will, 
most  often,  be  conducted  by  special  opera¬ 
tions  forces. 

Humanitarian  and  Disaster  Relief  Oper¬ 
ations.  Humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  op¬ 
erations  may  be  conducted  by  any  size  fcoce, 
but  most  often  by  Brigades  or  Divisions. 
Brigades  will  be  organized  with  specific  ca¬ 
pabilities  as  previously  described  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  operation.  When  it  is 
necess^  to  deploy  more  than  one  Brigade, 
a  Division  should  te  deployed  and  be  able  to 
operate  as  the  US  ARFOR  Headquarters. 
ITiis  will  require  some  alteration  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  Division  structure,  primarily  in  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Battalion  and  in  staff  training.  Corps 
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will  also  assist  in  providing  staff  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Division  for  this  mission. 

Redeployment  and  Demobilization.  When 
US  Army  involvement  in  overseas  opera¬ 
tions  is  completed,  deployed  forces  redeploy 
to  CONUS  or  to  some  other  station  as  di¬ 
rected.  US  Army  forces  may  be  drawn 
down  and  redeployed  ^adually,  leaving  stay 
behind  forces  for  limited  operations,  or  the 
entire  force  may  redeploy  at  one  time.  In 
any  event,  upon  return  to  CONUS,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  Reserve  forces  will  demobilize 
and  return  U>  home  station. 

Organization 

The  Army  may  be  organized  with  active  op¬ 
erating  forces  consisting  of  at  least  two 
Corps  Headquarters,  a  number  of  Division 
and  Brigade  Headquarters  and  a  mix  of 
combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  Battalions.  Reserve  Components 
will  contain  an  additional  Corps  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Divisions,  Brigades,  combat,  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  Battal¬ 
ions.  In  order  to  execute  the  missions  to  be 
expected  of  the  Army,  the  following  organi¬ 
zational  approach  is  recommended. 

Battalions  and  Smaller  Organizations. 

Battalions  and  smaller  organizations  have 
been  reorganized  and  reoriented  several 
times  over  the  last  forty  years,  as  described 
in  an  earlier  section,  in  order  to  meet  opera¬ 
tional  requirements  of  the  times.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  need  to  change  the  roles, 
missions  and  organization  of  US  Army  Bat¬ 
talions  and  smaller  organizations  as  the 
Army  prepares  for  future  operations.  The 
current  Battalions  have  demonstrated  their 
specialty  effectiveness  and  there  has  been  no 
change  which  dictates  their  reorganization. 
As  previously  described,  the  Army’s  prob¬ 
lems  lie  in  how  best  to  mix  Battalions  for 
missions  of  the  future,  and  how  best  to  inte¬ 
grate  available  joint  and  combined  lethality. 

The  Brigade.  The  Brigade  is  the  Division’s 
principal  subordinate  command  and  is  task 
organized  by  the  Division  with  necessary 
combat  and  combat  support  forces  (artillery, 
engineers,  etc.)  to  conduct  the  operation. 
When  necessary.  Brigades  may  be  organized 


to  conduct  operations  independent  of  Divi¬ 
sion  supervision  and  support.  When  this  is 
the  case,  they  must  be  organized  to  provide 
for  their  own  self  protection,  as  in  die  case 
of  Air  Defense.  A  Brigade  has  a  designated 
Forward  Support  Batt^ion  designed  to  be 
tailored  to  provide  logistic  support  to  Battal¬ 
ions  attached  to  the  Brigade.  A  Brigade 
Forward  Support  Battalion  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  support  up  to  a  mix  of  four  Battal¬ 
ions. 

The  Brigade  is  the  level  of  tactical  control  to 
get  the  job  done.  In  combat,  the  Brigade 
commander  task  organizes,  maneuvers  and 
fights  Battalions.  The  Brigade  commander 
closes  with  and  destroys  enemy  forces  after 
they  have  been  repeatedly  attacked  by 
standoff  weapon  systems  under  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  of  the  Division.  He  coor¬ 
dinates  and  synchronizes  deep  operations 
when  operating  independently.  The  Brigade 
commander’s  deep  operation  is  his  next 
close  operation.  He  shapes  his  immediate 
battlefield  to  minimize  exposure  of  his  com¬ 
bat  forces  to  enemy  fire.  He  also  uses  other 
nonlethal  means  to  accomplish  others  tasks 
as  well.  The  Brigade  is  also  prepared  to 
conduct  operations  other  than  war  as  re¬ 
quired. 

The  Division.  The  Division  should  be  the 
Army’s  new  operational  level  of  command 
for  the  operating  forces,  replacing  the  Corps. 
It  must  be  capable  of  operating  in  various 
command  relationships: 

•  As  an  independent  force. 

•  As  the  basis  for  an  Army  predominant 
JTF. 

•  As  the  USARFOR  under  a  US  JTF 
command. 

•  As  a  part  of  an  international  command, 
for  example,  a  NATO  or  UN  command. 

The  Division  is  organized  as  an  administra¬ 
tive  and  tactical  operational  headquarters, 
capable  of  accepting  several  different  task 
organized  subordinate  commands.  It  pro¬ 
vides  command  and  control  for  subordinate 
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units  attached  to  it  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  accomplish  specific  tasks. 

For  combat  operations,  the  Division  would 
be  at  least  organized  with  a  minimum  of 
seven  maneuver  Battalions,  supported  by 
necessary  fire  support,  aviation,  air  defense, 
engineer,  military  police,  intelligence,  and 
signal  units.  The  Division  commander  task 
organizes  Brigades  from  Battalions  provided 
by  HQDA  as  necessary  to  accomplish  their 
missions.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  each 
Brigade  would  be  organized  with  at  least 
two  maneuver  Battalions  for  combat  opera¬ 
tions,  with  the  Division  providing  one  addi¬ 
tional  maneuver  Battalion  to  any  of  the  three 
Brigades  to  enhance  its  staying  power  or  to 
weight  the  combat  effort.  When  an  opera¬ 
tion  requires  additional  maneuver  Battalions, 
they  may  be  attached  firom  other  HQDA  as¬ 
sets  available  under  Title  10.  When  orga¬ 
nized  for  an  operation,  it  is  important  that 
sufficient  protection  be  provided  for  the  de¬ 
ployed  force.  For  example,  if  there  is  an  air 
or  surface-to-surface  missile  threat  in  the 
operational  area,  sufficient  air  defense  units 
must  accompany  the  Division  or  indepen¬ 
dent  Brigade  for  final  protection  of  the 
force. 

In  combat,  the  Division  commander  maneu¬ 
vers  and  fights  Brigades.  He  coordinates 
and  synchronizes  deep  operations  to  destroy 
the  enemy’s  capability  to  conduct  combat 
operations.  The  Division  commander  tar¬ 
gets  enemy  command  and  control,  logistics, 
target  acquisition,  fire  support,  and  other 
critical  support  operations  for  attack  by  US 
Army  indirect  fire  and  standoff  aerial 
weapon  systems  and  by  US  Air  Force  and 
US  Navy  weapon  systems.  Less  frequently, 
weapon  systems  fi'om  other  nation’s  armed 
forces  may  also  be  employed  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  commander,  but  more  likely  will  be 
provided  through  the  JTF  to  support  Divi¬ 
sion  objectives. 

For  operations  other  than  war,  the  Division 
should  expect  to  deploy  as  the  USARFOR, 
to  provide  for  command  and  control  of 
Army  forces  in  the  operational  area  and 
provide  humanitarian  support  activities  as 
well  as  security.  During  peacetime.  Battal¬ 


ions  should  be  placed  under  Division  com¬ 
mand  for  training. 

The  Corps.  US  Army  Corps  can  already 
function  as  a  separate  US  Army  headquar¬ 
ters,  as  a  US  JTF  HQ,  as  part  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  command,  or  provide  the  army  ele¬ 
ment  to  a  joint  command  headed  by  another 
Service.  The  Corps  has  the  capabiUty  to  op¬ 
erate  as  a  planning  and  logistical  support 
headquarters.  It  can  assume  the  logistical 
responsibilities  previously  found  in  the 
Theater  Army  since  the  size  of  the  forces 
expected  to  be  supported  most  often  will  not 
warrant  a  Theater  Army.  The  Corps  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  separate  Army  command  or  as  a 
JTF  when  augmented  with  US  Air  Force  and 
US  Navy  forces.  It  may  also  command 
multi-national  forces. 

Reserve  Corps  and  National  Guard.  In 
order  to  provi^  the  capability  to  engage  in  a 
large  land  campaign,  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  may  be  organized  with  one  Corps 
Headquarters,  and  Divisions,  Brigades,  and 
Battalions  necessary  to  piovi^  reserve  units 
in  the  event  of  total  mobilization.  The  Re¬ 
serve  Components  should  also  provide 
Corps  combat  service  support  units,  heavy 
construction  engineer  units,  civil  affairs 
units,  and  other  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  units  needed  to  round  out 
AC  task  organized  units.  When  required  for 
specific  operations,  individual  RC  units  will 
often  be  selectively  mobilized  on  short  no¬ 
tice  and  attached  to  Active  Divisions  or 
Brigades.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will 
take  at  least  one  year  to  fully  mobilize,  train, 
and  deploy  a  combat  ready  reserve  Corps. 

Doctrinal  Implications 

The  current  FM  100-5  provides  the  philo¬ 
sophical  vision  for  the  US  Army.  As  the 
Army  prepares  for  missions  and  tasks  ex¬ 
pected  in  Ae  years  to  come,  there  are  certain 
doctrinal  implications  to  be  absorbed.  Most 
importantly,  continued  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  joint  and  combined  operations. 
The  Army  must  continue  the  development  of 
tactics  and  techniques  to  integrate  and  syn¬ 
chronize  US  Air  Force,  US  Navy,  and  oAer 
nations’  lethal  weapon  systems,  both  sur- 
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face-to-surface  and  air-to-surface,  with  US 
Army  operations  at  the  tactical  level. 

The  Corps  assumes  the  CSS  responsibilities 
of  the  former  Theater  Army.  Doctrine  and 
techniques  must  be  adjusted  to  accommo¬ 
date  streamlined  combat  service  support  op¬ 
erations.  With  the  support  of  the  micropro¬ 
cessor,  the  size  of  support  echelons  may  be 
significantly  reduced. 

The  Division  becomes  the  operational  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  US  Army  operations.  Synchro¬ 
nization  of  deep  and  close  operations  can  be 
done  by  that  headquarters.  Divisions,  with 
their  Brigades,  must  be  able  to  operate  under 
US  Air  Force,  US  Navy  and  multinational 
commands.  This  will  require  training  of  the 
Division  Headquarters. 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  use  of 
standoff  weapon  systems  to  destroy  the  en¬ 
emy’s  capability  to  conduct  combat  opera¬ 
tions  before  maneuver  closes  with  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  remaining  enemy  capability  and 
occupies  the  ground. 

Task  organizing  for  a  wide  variety  of  mis¬ 
sions  described  elsewhere  in  this  paper  must 
become  routine.  Provisions  for  self  defense 
and  sustainment  must  be  included. 

Training 

Training  implications  are  driven  by  opera¬ 
tional,  doctrinal,  and  organizational  modifi¬ 
cations.  To  prepare  for  joint  combat  opera¬ 
tions  will  require  more  time.  To  gain  the 
time  needed,  it  is  necess^  to  train  weapon 
systems  crews  more  rapidly  using  sophisti¬ 
cated  simulators.  Then  it  is  necessary  to 
train  staffs  to  integrate  and  synchronize 
available  US  Navy  and  US  Air  Force  lethal 
weapon  systems  in  support  of  Army  combat 
operations  and  to  do  this  at  both  the  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  level.  This  will  require 
simulations.  Divisional  staffs  must  also 
know  how  to  operate  under  the  operational 
control  of  US  Navy  and  US  Air  Force  J  lFs. 
In  order  to  be  prepared  to  operate  in  joint 
operational  environments,  it  is  necessary  to 
train  in  a  joint  environment. 


It  is  also  necessary  to  train  for  a  wide  variety 
of  missions  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  op¬ 
erations  previously  described.  Much  of  this 
mission  training  is  most  applicable  at 
Brigade  and  Division  Headquarters,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  peacekeeping,  different  types  of  se¬ 
curity  missions,  and  humanitarian  relief, 
while  the  Battalions  concentrate  on  their  tra¬ 
ditional  special  expertise.  While  simulation 
has  applicability  at  all  levels  of  command, 
simulation  in  the  areas  just  described  gains 
added  significance.  It  can  optimize  use  of 
lessons  learned  from  previous  experience. 
This  is  also  true  when  training  for  operations 
with  multi-national  forces. 

Leadership  Implications 

As  just  described,  the  Army  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  conduct  a  variety  of  missions  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade.  It  is  equally  uncertain 
where  they  may  be  conduct^  and  with  and 
against  whom. 

Other  than  coping  with  doctrinal  changes 
described  above,  Ae  most  important  impact 
on  leadership  is  the  challenge  of  training 
Army  units  to  operate  in  a  changing  world 
environment,  requiring  unfamiliar  missions 
and  new  tasks. 

Materiel 

Changes  wrought  by  technology  will  take 
place  in  spite  of  reduced  budgetary  support. 
In  this  period  of  change  and  refocused  na¬ 
tional  priorities,  the  Army  cannot  only  main¬ 
tain,  it  must  improve  its  facility  to  harness 
the  power  of  technology.  The  Army  must 
directly  strive  to  leverage  technology  in  the 
short  term  to: 

•  Enable  the  Army  to  dominate  operations 
in  the  night  and  bad  weather. 

•  Have  battlefield  awareness. 

•  Identify  friendly  forces  operating  on  the 
battlefield 

•  Develop  planiung  aids  to  enable  com¬ 
manders  to  plan  while  deploying  to  an 
operational  area  and  to  replan  while  on 
the  move. 


Provide  for  tactical  missile  defense. 

Improve  training  simulation  systems  to 
save  time  needed  to  train. 

Conclusions 

The  Corps  assumes  the  role  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Theater  Army  and  is  trained  and  or¬ 
ganized  to  assume  the  role  of  a  JTF  HQ. 

The  Division  becomes  the  operational 
centerpiece  of  the  Army  and  is  prepared 
to  act  as  the  ARFOR  where  appropriate. 

Divisions  are  not  fixed.  They  are  orga¬ 
nized  to  provide  command  and  control 
for  a  mixture  of  Battalions  to  accomplish 
specific  tasks. 

Brigades  are  task  organized  to  provide  a 
multitude  of  capabilities. 

Weapon  responsiveness,  employment  of 
standoff  weapon  systems,  and  tactical 
missile  protection,  both  Army  and  those 
of  othCT  services,  must  be  increased  to 
minimize  the  risk  to  soldiers  during 
combat  operations. 

Combat  service  support  tail  must  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  support  the  task  organized  force. 

Additional  theater  level  support  forces 
are  placed  in  the  Reserve  Components  to 
be  mobilized  and  trained  if  necessary  to 
confront  a  resurgence  of  a  large  land 
threat. 


Chapter  4 

Dnpfrine 


The  new  FM 100-5  points  the  philosophical  way  for  the  operating  Army  in  the 
next  5-10  years.  As  the  Army  continues  to  adapt  to  a  changing  world,  together 
with  changing  missions  and  capabilities,  doctrine  must  be  continuously  up^ted 
to  ensure  that  the  Army  sets  the  lead  in  determining  how  it  will  operate  in  the 
field.  _ — 


Overview 

The  Army’s  doctrine  provides  gd^lines  for 
the  execution  of  the  National  Military  Strat¬ 
egy  and  guides  policy  in  such  areas  as  train¬ 
ing,  force  design,  modernization,  persoimel, 
and  logistics.  In  combat,  doctrine  guides 
tactical  and  operational  activities  and  the 
development  of  tactics,  techniques,  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  centerpiece  of  Army  doctrine 
is  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations,  last  pub¬ 
lished  in  1986.  The  manual  is  currently  un¬ 
der  revision  and  a  review  of  the  drafts  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  proposed  doctrine  will  provide 
the  philosophical  way  for  the  operating 
Army  over  the  next  5-10  years  as  the  Army 
moves  into  the  21st  Century.  The  ideas  and 
concepts  provided  in  this  study  fully  support 
this  doctrine. 

As  the  Army  continues  to  adapt  to  a  chang¬ 
ing  world  together  with  changing  missions 
and  capabilities,  doctrine  must  be  continu¬ 
ously  updated  to  ensure  that  the  Army  leads 
in  determining  how  it  will  operate  in  the 
field.  This  is  particularly  important  as  Ae 
Army  revises  its  family  of  manuals  which 
describe  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures  for  its  echelons  of  command,  in 
accordance  wiA  Ae  revised  FM  100-5. 

Organizational  and  operational  concepts 
must  optimize  Ae  interaction  between  mod¬ 
em  technology  and  Ae  unique  attributes  of 
the  American  SolAer  operating  in  a  joint, 
combined,  coalition,  or  uniservice  command 
stmcture  to  ensure  that  Ae  American  tech¬ 
nological  edge  translates  to  a  qualitative 
military  edge.  Consequently,  continued  em¬ 
phasis  must  be  placed  on  joint,  combined. 


and  coalition  operations.  Specific  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  mtegrate  and  synchronize  Ae  mobile 
firepower  of  Ae  US  Air  Force,  US  Navy, 
US  Marine  Corps,  and  oAer  coalition  forces 
and  to  make  Ais  firepower  tactically  rele¬ 
vant. 

WiA  Ae  Corps  assummg  many  of  Ae  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Ae  former  Theater  Army  to 
include  EAC  logistical  functions,  doctrine 
and  TTP  will  need  to  be  adjusted  to  accom¬ 
modate  streamlmed  combat  service  support 
operations.  C2  doctrine  and  ITP  need  to 
reflect  the  role  of  Ae  Corps  as  JTF  Head¬ 
quarters  and  how  Ae  Corps  augments  Ae 
Division  when  it  functions  as  the  USAR- 
FOR  element  m  a  JTF. 


Doctrine 


The  Division  becomes  the  operational  cen¬ 
terpiece,  synchronizing  operations  to  a 
greater  degree  than  previously  done  when 
operating  as  part  of  a  US  Corps.  Divisions 
and  Brigades  must  also  have  doctrine  and 
TTP  for  operating  under  US  Air  Force,  US 
Navy,  and  combined  or  coalition  command 
structures. 

Requirements 

While  the  latest  version  of  FM  100-5  is  a 
tremendous  start,  renewed  emphasis  is 
needed  on  the  jointness  of  joint  doctrine. 
The  jointness  of  current  Service  publications 
reflects  the  particular  Service’s  views  on 
joint  operations  and  while  it  may  have  been 
discussed  or  even  coordinated  with  the  other 
Services,  each  publication  is  still  a  single 
Service  product.  It  reflects  that  Service’s 
views  on  joint  operations.  To  be  truly  joint, 
the  doctrine  must  be  jointly  developed  and 
written  from  the  begirming.  This  is  much 
more  effective  than  coordination  after  a 
doctrine  has  been  postulated  and  formulated. 
The  Joint  Warfighting  Center  initiative,  with 
its  Joint  Doctrine  Center,  is  a  project  that 
needs  to  be  successful.  This  will  tie  in  the 
Service  doctrine  centers  in  a  truly  joint  effort 
to  conceptualize  and  assess  current  and  fu¬ 
ture  joint  doctrine. 

With  the  capstone  now  firmly  in  place,  sig¬ 
nificant  effort  should  be  devoted  to  rapidly 
promulgating  the  overarching  doctrine  into 
the  manuals  and  other  publications  address¬ 
ing  the  various  force  echelons,  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  the  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures  (TTP)  needed  to  successfully  ex¬ 
ecute  the  doctrine  in  practice.  The  lessons 
learned  from  recent  operations  need  to  be 
better  captured  and  codified,  so  that  they 
may  be  put  into  practice  and  internalized  by 
the  current  and  future  generations  of  Army 
leaders.  The  length  of  time  needed  to  insti¬ 
tutionalize  and  internalize  a  revised  doctrine 
is  well  known;  the  sooner  the  process  is 
started,  the  better  prepared  the  Army  will  be 
for  future  missions  and  operations. 

Further  development  should  also  be  focused 
on  the  pre-  and  post-operations  phases  of  a 
mission.  Specifically,  doctrine  and  TTP  for 
mobilization  and  deployment  on  the  front 


end  and  conflict  termination  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  on  the  back  end  need  to  be  thought 
through  and  further  developed.  The  Army’s 
warfighting  knowledge  and  skills  are  sharply 
honed  and  kept  that  way  through  a  rigtwus 
training  program.  That  same  emphasis  is 
needed  on  the  non-combat  phases  of  opera¬ 
tions,  to  include  thorough  training  on  these 
phases  as  part  of  the  CTC  methodology. 

Summary 

V  The  new  edition  of  FM  100-5  provides  a 
solid  capstone  doctrine  for  the  Army’s 
transition  into  the  21st  Century. 

•\/  Joint  doctrine  needs  to  developed  jointly 
from  the  outset. 

V  Implementing  doctrine  and  TTP  for  sub¬ 
ordinate  force  echelons  needs  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  implemented  in  a  timely 
maimer. 

^  Doctrine  and  TTP  for  the  pre-  and  post¬ 
operations  phases  of  missions  needs  to 
be  further  developed  and  promulgated. 


Chapter  5 
Oryanizations 


The  Division  becomes  the  operational  centerpiece  O  structure  with  attachment 
of  tactical  executors  based  on  mission  need  and  will  be  the  primary  Army  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  JTF,  providing  the  USARFOR  HQ*s  element,  augmented  as  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  Corps.  Echelons  Above  Corps  are  miriimized,  with  the  Corps  be¬ 
ing  the  highest  operational  headquarters;  the  Corps  itself  forms  the  JTF  HQ  for 
an  Army-predomirumt  JTF. _ - 


Overview 

From  the  historical  perspective,  many  past 
reorganizations  have  focused  on  those  eche¬ 
lons,  usually  Brigade  and  below,  least  expe¬ 
rienced  and  equipped  to  manage  and  control 
structural  change.  These  reorganizations 
have  caused  a  significant  amount  of  turmoil 
at  the  respective  echelons  as  leaders  and 
soldiers  struggled  to  redistribute  old  equip¬ 
ment  or  field  new  equipment,  transfer  per¬ 
sonnel,  assimilate  new  doctrine  and  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures,  and  then  put  this 
all  together  in  field  exercises  to  gain  mastery 
of  the  new  organizational  principles.  E^h 
soldier  who  had  been  away  from  a  Battalion 
for  any  period  of  time  faced  a  tremendous 
hurdle  upon  returning  to  familiarize  and  re¬ 
fresh  tactical  and  technical  skills  and  be¬ 
come  a  productive  team  member. 

The  current  combat  Battalion  structure  has 
been  relatively  stable  for  the  last  ten  years 
now  and  the  same  is  true,  although  to  a 
lesser  extent  for  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  units.  The  organizational 
structures  have  been  proven  in  combat  dur¬ 
ing  Desert  Storm  and  also  in  operations 
short  of  war.  With  little  likelihood  of  major 
new  equipment  fieldings  until  well  into  the 
next  century,  it  would  appear  that  formations 
at  Battalion  and  below  are  well  organized 
and  need  no  further  significant  change  for 
the  immediate  future.  Some  minor  fine-tun¬ 
ing  may  be  necessary,  but  nothing  major  on 
the  scale  of  the  conversion  from  H  to  J-se- 
ries  TO&Es. 


Another  consideration  is  the  disappearance 
of  large,  land  based  threats  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  necessity  for  large  formation  warfare. 
This  has  been  replaced  by  the  need  for  a 
more  flexible,  mobile  Army  capable  of 
moving  rapidly  to  counter  any  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  lesser  threats  in  a  wide  field  of 
potential  theaters  of  q)eration.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  fiscal  realities  constrain  the  force 
structure  as  the  Army  reduces  the  number  of 
Divisions  and  other  formations  to  meet  a 
drastically  reduced  end  strength.  In  this 
time  of  rapidly  changing  missions  and  re¬ 
sources,  what  the  Army  needs  is  a  structure 
and  force  composition  which  is  not  more  for 
less,  but  one  which  can  not  only  fight  a 
lesser  size  battle  or  land  campaign,  but  also 
respond  to  lesser,  more  ambiguous  missions 
with  ease  and  simultaneously  be  prepared  to 
reconfigure  for  the  large  fight. 

All  of  these  points  favor  moving  the  opera¬ 
tional  focus  down  from  the  Corps  to  the  Di¬ 
vision  level.  The  Division  is  a  much  more 
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flexible  organization,  which  if  structured 
soundly,  can  respond  in  timely  fashion  to  the 
range  of  threats  and  missions  anticipated  in 
the  next  ten  to  twenty  years  with  a  more  ef¬ 
ficient  application  of  scarce  resources. 
Given  a  more  flexible  structure,  the  Division 
offers  the  capability  to  easily  task  organize 
for  specific  operations,  while  retaining  its 
elasticity  —  the  ability  to  rapidly  reconfig¬ 
ure  to  its  original  structure  for  larger  scale 
operations. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  presents  a 
proposed  structure  for  the  21st  Century 
which  is  an  objective  force  to  be  tested 
within  the  framework  of  the  Louisiana  Ma¬ 
neuvers  and  Battle  Labs  and  refined  based 
on  the  outcomes  to  ensure  that  the  final 
structure  matches  anticipated  missions  and 
resources  for  the  future.  The  force  will  be 
examined,  echelon  by  echelon,  to  develop 
the  base  case  for  further  examination,  evalu¬ 
ation,  and  refinement. 

Echelons  Above  Corps 

The  new  strategic  and  operational  realities 
remove  most  of  the  philosophical  underpin¬ 
nings  for  large  TO&E  EAC  headquarters. 
The  Field  Army  as  presently  envisaged  is 
eliminated  based  on  the  diminishing  re¬ 
quirement  to  command  and  control  large, 
multi-corps  operations.  In  the  future,  the 
most  likely  scenario  requiring  more  than  a 
single  Corps  would  probably  occur  within  a 
coalition  framework,  leading  to  an  ad  hoc 
coalition  headquarters.  The  US  contribution 
would  most  probably  be  a  JTF  with  a  single 
Army  Corps.  With  only  one  multi-corps  op¬ 
eration  in  the  last  40  years,  the  requirement 
for  a  standing  Field  Army  headquarters  is 
obviated. 

Likewise,  the  need  for  large,  standing  The¬ 
ater  Army  headquarters  has  been  eliminated 
by  the  new  realities.  Certainly,  a  command 
and  control  organization  for  theater  support 
wherever  the  US  maintains  forward  de¬ 
ployed  forces  is  necessary;  however,  the  re¬ 
duced  magnitude  of  these  forces  will  dictate 
a  reduced  command  and  control  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  number  of  EAC  CSS  units  dimin¬ 
ish  in  each  of  the  forward  deployed  theaters. 


The  most  likely  successor  to  the  Theater 
Army  will  be  based  on  the  Operation  Re¬ 
store  Hope  model  —  a  JTF  Support  Com¬ 
mand,  task  organized  to  provide  joint,  com¬ 
mon  item  sustainment  to  all  U.S.  forces,  as 
well  as  full  support  to  Army  forces,  in  the 
theater  of  operations.  The  JTFSC  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  a  small,  tightly  knit  organization, 
equipped  to  deal  wiA  joint  logistics,  inter¬ 
face  with  the  JTF  headquarters  and  the 
CONUS  sustainment  base,  and  provide 
command  and  control  to  a  limited  number  of 
sustainment  executors  based  on  the  theater 
population. 

The  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  units  normally  found  at  EAC  will 
remain  effectively  the  same  organization¬ 
ally,  but  in  reduced  numbers  overall  as  the 
Army  itself  downsizes  to  meet  new  end 
strength  limitations.  Current  concepts  will 
apply  with  the  basic  building  block  remain¬ 
ing  the  Company,  task  organized  under 
Battalion  and  Brigade-equivalent  headquar¬ 
ters  to  furnish  EAC  combat  support  and 
combat  service  suppmt. 

Corps 

The  Corps  becomes  the  highest  operational 
and  logistical  hea^uarters  for  both  joint  and 
combined  operations  unless  a  major  land 
threat  emerges.  Its  focus  now  is  more  that 
of  planner,  coordinator,  and  provider  while 
the  Division  becomes  the  prime  operator. 
The  Corps  headquarters  will  be  the  nucleus 
for  an  Army-predominant  JTF,  furnishing 
the  JTF  HQ  with  augmentation  from  the 
other  Services  as  required  based  on  the  sit¬ 
uation.  In  this  role,  its  primary  mission  is  to 
provide  operational  guidance  and  tactical  re¬ 
sources  to  the  Division,  while  also  providing 
the  means  and  interfaces  to  make  strategic 
systems  tactically  relevant. 

The  Coips  may  also  assume  the  logistical  re¬ 
sponsibilities  previously  found  in  the  The¬ 
ater  Army  since  the  size  of  the  forces  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  supported  most  often  will  not 
warrant  a  separate  Theater  Army  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  Corps  Support  Command  may 
function  as  the  senior  logistics  operator  in 
the  theater  or  share  these  duties  with  the  JTF 
Support  Command  as  required.  The 
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COSCOM  units  at  Brigade,  Group,  and 
Battalion  wUl  remain  essentially  unchanged 
from  present  structures. 

Corps  Troops  will  also  remain  essentially 
unchanged  with  the  exception  that  the  Corps 
will  now  most  often  place  more  of  these 
units  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
Divisions  as  the  operational  focus  now  de¬ 
volves  upon  that  echelon. 

Division 


additional  Divisional  C^  structmes  within 
the  same  overall  end  strength  limitation. 

The  basic  structure  remains  intact  —  three 
Brigade  headquarters,  an  Aviation  Brigade, 
Divarty,  DISCOM,  and  Division  Trwps. 
The  combat  multipliers  of  aviation,  artillery 
(tube  and  rocket),  signal  (suitable  to  support 
USARFOR  HQ  resiwnsibilities),  engineer, 
air  defense,  recormaissance,  and  battlefield 
support  mechanisms  will  provide  flexibility 
of  force  to  the  Division  operating  forces. 


As  stated,  the  Division  now  becomes  Ae  op¬ 
erational  centerpiece  and  its  organization 
will  change  accordingly.  The  Division 
should  be  tire  primary  Army  component  of  a 
JTF,  providing  command  and  control  for  Ae 
forces  needed  to  accomplish  any  mission 
short  of  a  large,  major  conflict.  It  will  also 
function  as  USARFOR  headquarters  with 
Ae  necessary  augmentation  from  Corps. 
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The  Division  will  have  no  permanently  as¬ 
signed  operational  units  except  Ae  Division 
Troops.  In  peacetime,  combat  Battalions  are 
attached  for  training,  administration,  and 
maintenance;  m  wartime  or  for  contingency 
missions,  each  Division  should  have  no  less 
Aan  seven  combat  Battalions  available,  Ae 
exact  number  bemg  Actated  by  Ae  assigned 
mission.  Given  Ae  increased  leAality  and 
mobility  of  the  combat  Battalions,  aug¬ 
mented  by  combat  multipliers  previously 
held  at  Corps,  and  coupled  wiA  an  mcreased 
knowledge  of  Ae  enemy  situation  and  ac¬ 
tions  made  possible  by  modem  intelligence 
systems,  the  Division  commander  is  now 
better  able  to  concentrate  his  force’s  effects 
in  time  and  space  to  achieve  Ae  desired  op¬ 
erational  effect. 

This  then  is  the  most  significant  force 
structure  change  at  Ae  Division  level.  The 
reduction  in  Ae  number  of  combat  Battal¬ 
ions  will  make  the  Division  more  efficient, 
agile,  and  mobile  without  a  significant  de¬ 
crease  in  operational  leAality.  AdAtionally, 
if  Ae  auAorized  force  structure  permits  ten 
currently  configured  Divisions,  reducing  Ae 
number  of  Battalions  to  seven  per  Division 
provides  30  Battalion  equivalents  which 
would  facilitate  Ae  formation  of  at  least  two 


AlAough  provided  three  maneuver  Brigade 
headquarters,  it  is  important  to  note  Aat  Ae 
Division  may  not  deploy  m  this  exact  con¬ 
figuration.  The  Division  letams  Ae  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  task  organize  efficiently  to  meet  Ae 
operational  requirement.  For  example,  in  a 
basically  humanitarian,  nation  building  op¬ 
eration,  Ae  Division  may  be  organized  and 
deployed  wiA  additional  Engmeer,  MeAcal 
or  Military  Police  Battalions  under  com¬ 
mand  of  its  Aree  maneuver  Brigade  com¬ 
manders.  The  DISCOM  and  remaining  Di¬ 
vision  Troops  must  be  flexibly  organized  to 
support  such  possibilities  with  only  mmor 
external  augmentation. 

Brigade 

The  Brigade  is  Ae  Division’s  principal  sub- 
ordmate  command  and  is  Ae  level  of  tactical 
control  to  get  Ae  job  done.  Organization¬ 
ally,  it  is  basically  unchanged  from  Ae  cur¬ 
rent  structure.  The  Brigade  has  been  typi¬ 
cally  task  organized  wiA  two  to  four  combat 
Battalions,  supported  by  a  Forward  Support 
Battalion.  The  requirement  of  tomorrow  is 
for  Brigades  to  be  organized  to  conduct  op¬ 
erations  mdependent  of  Division  supervision 
and  support  when  necessary.  When  Ais  is 
Ae  case,  Aey  must  be  organized  to  provide 
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for  their  own  self-protection,  as  in  the  case 
of  air  defense. 

For  the  new  environment,  the  Brigade  may 
be  task  organized  in  a  new,  non-traditiond 
manner,  commanding  a  mix  of  Battalions 
other  than  the  usual  combat  Battalions.  It 
could  conceivably  deploy  for  a  humanitarian 
mission  with  a  Medical  Battalion,  Engineer 
Battalion,  Transportation  Battalion,  and  a 
Civil  Affairs  Battalion.  Therefore,  like  the 
DISCOM,  the  Forward  Support  Battalion 
must  be  capable  of  supporting  a  wider  vari¬ 
ety  of  units  with  little  external  augmentation. 

Battalion 

Battalion  and  smaller  organizations  have 
been  reorganized  and  reoriented  several 
times  over  the  last  40  years  in  order  to  meet 
operational  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
basic  combat  Battalion  structure  today  is 
sound  and  has  been  proven  across  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  operations  from  Desert  Storm  to 
Restore  Hope.  In  the  absence  of  any  major 
equipment  fieldings,  there  should  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  restructuring  at  this  echelon.  The  com¬ 
bat  Battalions  function  very  well,  have 
staying  power,  are  understood  by  the  leader¬ 
ship  at  all  levels,  can  do  tiieir  specialized 
jobs,  and  have  a  recognized  and  sufficient 
lethdity  for  their  size. 

As  described  above,  the  basic  building  block 
of  the  Army  for  creating  force  packages  is 
the  Battalion  for  combat  and  combat  support 
forces.  The  Department  of  the  Army  owns 
all  Battalions  and  assigns  them  to  various 
Divisions  for  command  and  control  as  the 
situation  warrants.  Normally,  combat  Bat¬ 
talions  would  be  assigned,  but  now  addi¬ 
tional  type  Battalions  may  be  provided;  the 
exact  number  is  dependent  upon  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  anticipated  mission. 
The  Division  may  further  attach  the  Battal¬ 
ions  to  the  maneuver  Brigade  headquarters 
or  one  of  the  other  Division  HQ  to  sup¬ 
port  the  operational  plan. 

Aviation  Brigade 

The  divisional  Aviation  Brigade  remains  es¬ 
sentially  unchanged,  but  with  two  Attack 


Helicopter  Battalions  and  an  Aviation  Com¬ 
pany.  This  in  itself  would  be  an  optimal  use 
of  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  process  to  pro¬ 
totype  the  objective  aviation  structure  for  the 
Division. 
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Cavalry  Squadron 


The  Squadron  reverts  to  its  fcnmer  configu¬ 
ration  of  three  ground  Troops  and  one  air 
Troop,  under  dmct  command  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  HQ.  The  Air  Recon  Troop  would  be 
configured  with  eight  armed  OH-58D  air¬ 
craft,  while  the  ground  Troops  reincorporate 
the  main  battle  tank  as  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  While  this  may  be  viewed  as  a  return 
to  the  past,  and  it  does  reflect  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  immediate  post-Viemam  era,  the 
increased  ground  combat  power  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  security  in  re- 
connoitering  as  well  as  in  protecting  the 
force  as  a  whole.  Adding  the  tank  and  an 
extra  ground  Troop  increases  the  staying 
power  of  the  Squadron  and  permits  the  Di¬ 
vision  commander  greater  flexibility  in  task 
organizing. 


Division  Artillery 

The  Divarty  is  reorganized  to  increase  the 
number  of  MLRS  launchers  and  ATACMS 
capability  by  substituting  composite 
MLRS/155mm  Battalions  for  the  current 
Battalions.  This  increases  the  reach  and 
amount  of  firepower  under  the  direct  control 
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of  the  Division  Commander  to  match  his 
new  role  as  the  Army’s  principal  battlefield 
operator.  Each  composite  Battalion  has  two 
howitzer  Batteries  with  eight  155mm  how¬ 
itzers  each  and  a  MLRS  Batte^  with  nine 
launchers.  The  increased  lethality  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  current  munitions,  together  with  the 
imminent  fielding  of  Palladin,  ensure  there 
is  no  overall  reduction  in  Divarty’s  capabil¬ 
ity  to  provide  accurate,  lethal  fires  in  support 
of  the  Division  commander’s  plan. 


Engineer  Brigade 

There  is  no  substantive  change  to  the  Engi¬ 
neer  structure,  which  retains  its  three  Battal¬ 
ions. 

DISCOM 

The  Division  Support  Command  is  restruc¬ 
tured  to  add  an  Area  Support  Battalion  in 
addition  to  the  existing  Main  and  Forward 
Support  Battalions.  Give  the  great  likeli¬ 
hood  of  increased  geographical  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  attachment  of  a  wider  range 
of  supporting  units  to  the  Division,  this  extra 
Battalion  provides  the  increased  flexible 
support  capability  needed  to  adequately 
sustain  the  force  under  this  concept. 


Division  Troops 

•  ADA  Battalion.  The  basic  structure  is 
retained,  while  the  mix  of  weapons  is  al¬ 
tered.  The  Vulcan  air  defense  gun  is  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Avenger  gun-missile  system; 
the  Stinger  missile  teams  are  also  retained. 

•  Chemical  Company.  Unchanged. 

•  MI  Battalion.  In  solving  the  require¬ 
ment  to  make  strategic  systems  tactically 
relevant,  the  structure  of  the  MI  Battalion 
will  change  to  add  greater  capability  to  pro¬ 
vide  terminal  downlinks  from  national  sys¬ 
tems  at  locations  supporting  the  Division  C2 
system.  The  types,  quantities,  and  locations 
of  these  downlinks  require  further  analysis, 
again  an  ideal  task  for  the  Louisiana  Maneu¬ 
vers  process.  One  complementary  issue  re¬ 
quiring  resolution  is  the  degree  of  classifi¬ 
cation  and  access  necessary  as  increased, 
potentially  sensitive,  intelligence  sources 
proliferate  the  Division  area.  The  system 
must  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  commander  and  his  key  assistants  in  the 
decision  making  process. 

•  MP  Company.  Unchanged. 

•  Signal  Battalion.  The  potential  for  in¬ 
creased  opwating  distances,  greater  mobil¬ 
ity,  and  joint  interfaces  drives  the  require¬ 
ment  to  augment  the  Signal  Battalion  signif¬ 
icantly,  particularly  when  the  Division  func¬ 
tions  as  USARFOR  HQ.  Lessons  Learned 
from  Operation  Restore  Hope  show  that  the 
requirement  for  joint  interfaces  and  USAR¬ 
FOR  HQ  support  are  the  most  significant. 
The  increas^  base  capabilities  include  six 
nodes  of  MSE,  tri-band  satellite  terminus, 
and  an  increased  systems  control  capability, 
such  as  that  furnished  by  ISYSCON. 
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Reserve  Component  Force  Structure 

All  changes  in  the  Active  force  structure 
must  be  mirrored  in  the  Reserve  force 
structure  to  ensure  full  commonality  and 
minimize  post-mobilization  training  re¬ 
quirements.  There  are  two  other  considera¬ 
tions  deserving  further  study.  With  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  Active  force,  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  need  to  organize  an  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  Corps  HQ,  both  as  an  ancillary  ca¬ 
pability  to  augment  the  AC  force  structure  in 
case  of  a  larger  scale  threat  and  as  a  com¬ 
mand  and  control  headquarters  for  assisting 
RC  Divisions  and  Separate  Brigades  in  the 
mobilization  and  deployment  processes.  As 
AC  units,  including  higher  headquarters 
units  deploy,  there  is  a  need  to  bac^ll  the 
lost  assistance  capability  to  suppon  later 
deploying  RC  units.  This  Corps  HQ  would 
be  responsible  for  readying  its  attached  Di¬ 
visions  and  separate  units  for  mobilization 
and  deployment,  and  would  then  itself  de¬ 
ploy  if  needed.  This  assistance  is  much 
needed  as  “...the  general  guidelines  for  post¬ 
mobilization  training  time  are  90  days  for  a 
combat  Brigade  and  365  days  for  a  Divi- 
sion.”^^ 

The  second  consideration  is  that  any  combat 
Battalions  being  removed  from  the  AC  force 
structure  should  be  retained  in  the  RC  force 
structure  in  an  appropriate  RC  Division. 
They  would  be  designated  for  a  specific  AC 
Division  during  mobilization  for  the  large 
land  combat  threat,  with  the  RC  Division  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reconstituting  the  departing 
Battalions.  It  is  appropriate  that  these  des¬ 
ignated  Battalions  be  commanded  by  AGR 
or  AC  battalion  commanders  due  to  their 
high  priority  for  mobilization  and  deploy¬ 
ment. 

Summary 

This  chapter  presented  a  short  outline  of  the 
major  force  structure  changes  required  to 
lead  the  Army  into  the  21st  Century.  The 
significant  change  is  the  focus  on  the  Divi¬ 
sion  as  the  operational  centerpiece  with 
Corps  handling  the  primary  joint  interfaces 
and  JTF  responsibilities  as  required.  Lower 
echelons  are  shielded  from  the  turmoil  ac¬ 


companying  reorganizations  and  are  basi¬ 
cally  unchanged. 

The  following  are  the  key  proposals  made: 

V  The  Corps  should  be  the  highest  opera¬ 
tional  and  logistical  headquarters  for 
both  joint  and  combined  operations  un¬ 
less  a  major  land  threat  emerges. 

V  The  Corps  HQ  will  be  the  nucleus  for  an 
Army-predominant  JTF  and  provide  the 
USARFOR  HQ  supplement^  person¬ 
nel  and  forces  to  those  JTFs  headed  by 
the  other  Services. 

V  The  Division,  with  its  three  operational 
Brigades,  should  be  the  primary  ARFOR 
component  of  a  JTF  and  becomes  the 
operational  centerpiece. 

V  The  Division  will  have  no  permanently 
assigned  operational  units  except  for  CS 
and  CSS.  It  could  be  assigned  at  least 
seven  combat  battalions  depending  upon 
the  operational  mission. 

V  The  Brigade  places  demands  on  high^ 
headquarters  for  the  assets  it  needs  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  assigned  tasks. 

V  The  basic  building  block  of  the  Army  for 
creating  force  packages  is  the  Batt^on 
for  combat  and  combat  support  forces, 
and  the  Company  for  combat  service 
support  forces. 

The  combat  Battalions  function  very 
well  and  should  not  be  reorganized. 

V  The  combat  Battalions  being  removed 
from  the  Active  Component  should  be 
retained  in  the  Reserve  Component  force 
structure  in  an  appropriate  RC  Division. 


Chapter  6 

Training  —  Rattle  Focus-Plus 


Current  training  doctrine  and  principles  very  appropriately  focus  our  Army  on 
the  most  dangerous  threats  to  US  national  security.  Changed  superpower  rela¬ 
tionships  and  the  regionalization  of  threats,  coupled  with  requirements  for  flex- 
ibiUty  in  force  structure,  require  that  the  Army  continue  the  modernization  of  its 
approach  to  training.  The  discussion  that  follows  reflects  evolutionary,  rather 
than  revolutionary,  changes  to  a  system  that  has  served  us  weU. 


Introduction 

In  the  midst  of  changing  from  a  threat- 
based,  forward  deployed  Army  to  a  capa- 
bilities-based,  force  projection  Army,  try¬ 
ing  will  remain  the  glue  that  binds  individu¬ 
als  and  organizations  together  into  a  cohe¬ 
sive  and  effective  force.  The  need  to  operate 
in  multiple  environments  laden  with  imcer- 
tainty  and  complexity  and  to  operate  with 
unique  combinations  of  forces  and  wiA 
agencies  outside  Department  of  Defense  will 
challenge  our  training  system. 

As  the  Army  seeks  ways  to  meet  these  new 
training  challenges,  it  must  embrace  those 
principles  of  training  primarily  developed 
and  made  a  matter  of  routine  over  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years.  But  it  must  also  adapt 
to  a  new  environment  and  new  missions. 
That  new  environment  and  the  new  Army 
missions  require  a  Battle  Focus-Plus  ap¬ 
proach  to  training.  Battle  Focus  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose;  plus  to  do  those  tasks  that  en¬ 
hance  deterrence  and  movement  toward 
democracy.  Training  aids  (read  simulators 
and  simulations)  must  permit  soldiers  and 
units  to  efficiently  and  more  quickly  learn 
combat  skills  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
additional  time  to  learn  the  new  coniplexi- 
ties  of  mixed  force  and  mission  operations. 

Regardless  of  the  many  challenges  present^ 
by  the  new  environment,  tough,  realistic, 
battle-focused  training  must  continue  to  be 
our  bottom  line.  Now  more  than  ever,  our 
training  system  must  produce  soldiers,  lead¬ 
ers,  teams,  and  combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  formations  that: 


•  Achieve  land  dominance  by  conducting 
combat  operations  over  large  distances 
wiA  speed  and  ferocity  such  that  there 
are  no  friendly  casualties. 

•  Exercise  initiative,  judgment,  and  prob¬ 
lem-solving  experience  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  vague  and  doctrine  falls  short  of 
an  answer. 

•  Adapt  organizational  structure  and 
training  priorities  to  meet  the  demands 
of  rapidly  changing  environments  and 
missions. 

•  Demonstrate  versatility  at  all  levels, 
shifting  with  ease  to  meet  multiple  and 
unknown  threats. 

•  Provide  a  means  for  joint  and  combined 
capabilities  to  be  rapidly  available  at  the 
tactical  level. 

These  imperatives,  coupled  with  sound  dw- 
trine  and  a  solid  understanding  of  new  mis¬ 
sions  and  operating  environments,  must  be 
the  foundation  for  individual  and  collective 
training  at  all  levels.  They  must  continue  to 
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broaden  the  focus  and  structure  of  our 
training  centers,  battle  staff  simulations,  and 
the  curricula  of  our  service  schools. 

To  determine  future  training  requirements, 
we  must  focus  on  operation^  issues  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways: 

•  The  essential  combat,  area  security,  and 
service  tasks  which  Divisions  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  organizations  must  perform. 

•  Those  non-direct  combat  mission  tasks 
that  have  unique  training  requirements. 

•  The  specific  training  strategy  and  tools 
that  will  best  prepare  them  to  perform 
those  tasks. 

•  The  requirements  for  support  of  that 
strategy. 

The  Tasks  —  Combat-Plus 

Battle  Focus-Plus  has  significant  implica¬ 
tions  for  how  we  view  essential  tasks.  Not 
only  must  the  Army  fight,  but  it  must  also 
provide  a  variety  of  support  services  under  a 
variety  of  conditions.  Division  commanders 
and  staffs  must  focus  training  on  those  es¬ 
sential  tasks  associated  with  operating  in 
peacetime  engagements  and  conflicts  short 
of  war,  as  well  as  war.  That  requires  a  step 
beyond  the  current  framework  of  deriving 
mission  essential  tasks  from  wartime  mis¬ 
sions  that  relate  primarily  to  combat  opraa- 
tions  in  a  given  theater  against  a  given 
threat.  In  addition,  the  new  essential  task 
list  for  the  Division  must  encompass  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war,  must  include  tasks  re¬ 
lated  to  operating  with  other  Services  and 
federal  agencies,  and  must  be  consistent 
with  a  force  projection  military  strategy.  In 
short,  it  is  a  Capabilities  Essential  Task  List 
(CET^),  reflecting  the  myriad  of  capabilities 
expected  of  the  new  Division. 

As  the  Division  CETL  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex,  essential  task  lists  for  Battalions  and 
Companies  must  remain  relatively  simple  — 
focusing  on  the  traditional  tasks  expected  of 
executing  units.  At  Battalion  and  Company 
level,  we  emphasize  those  core  tasks  com¬ 
mon  to  the  various  environments  and  mis¬ 


sions  —  deployment,  movement,  combat 
and  support  taslu,  and  problem  solving.  We 
thus  gain  our  flexibility  of  capabilities 
through  the  mix  and  match  of  Batt^ons. 

The  Strategy  —  Multiechelon  Tnuning  Re¬ 
visited 

The  Army  has  long  recognized  that  multi¬ 
echelon  training  is  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  way  to  train  individuals,  leaders, 
and  units  at  all  echelons  during  training 
events.  As  the  Division  replaces  the  Corps 
as  the  Army  organization  that  sits  on  the  line 
between  the  tactical  and  operational  levels, 
multiechelon  training  takes  on  a  whole  new 
dimension  at  Division  level.  The  Division 
will  no  longer  be  a  fixed  organization,  but  a 
C?I,  as  well  as  a  logistics  support,  organiza¬ 
tion  that  uses  a  variety  of  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  Battalions,  in  groupings,  via  the 
expertise  of  Brigade  commanders.  Division 
and  Brigade  commanders  and  staffs  are  very 
adept  at  packaging  combat  forces  for  combat 
missions.  In  die  future,  we  will  expect  the 
additional  capability  to  package  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  Battalion-sized  organizations  for 
traditional  and  nontraditional  missions.  The 
new  dimension  of  multiechelon  training  in¬ 
cludes  training  that  integrates  tactical  and 
operational  planning.  It  includes  new 
“lateral  echelons”  such  as  sister  Services  and 
agencies  outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Finally,  it  includes  echelons  represented  by 
the  various  battlefield  awareness  and  fire 
support  systems  that  will  move  their  effects 
from  the  Corps  generating  level  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  level.  The  principle  of  multiechelon 
training  thus  becomes  significantly  more 
complex  and  more  critical  than  ever  before. 
The  key  to  multiechelon  training  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  development  of  Army-wide  common 
traitting  scenario  programs  that: 

•  Replicate  the  various  operational  envi¬ 
ronments  and  all  their  complexities. 

•  Exercise  all  lethal  and  non-lethal  sys¬ 
tems  available  to  the  flexible  Division 
structure. 

•  Move  the  Division  and  all  subordinate 
elements  through  deployment  as  well  as 
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multiple  strategic  environments  and  mis¬ 
sions. 

•  Exercise  the  operational  and  tactical 
levels  simultaneously. 

•  Integrate  players  from  other  Services  and 
agencies  outside  Department  of  Defense. 

•  Use  technology  and  a  revised  concept  of 
Combat  Training  Centers  to  bring  sol¬ 
diers,  leaders,  and  simulations  together 
on  a  dynamic,  multidimensional,  and  re¬ 
alistic  field  of  operations. 

•  Serve  as  the  basis  for  a  Joint  Task  Force 
Battle  Command  Training  Program. 

This  scenario  defines  the  Division’s  cap¬ 
stone  training  event.  In  preparation  for  that 
event,  Division  and  Brigade  command-staff 
teams  along  with  a  mixture  of  subordinate 
units  must  focus  training  on  the  unique  value 
each  level  will  add  to  the  overall  success  of 
the  Division. 

The  Division  Command^Staff  Team.  The 
unique  value  that  must  be  added  at  the  Divi¬ 
sion  level  requires  development  of  a  number 
of  individual  and  collective  capabilities. 
The  Division  command-staff  team  must  train 
to  proficiency  on: 

•  Application  of  operational  art  —  envi¬ 
sioning  the  desired  end  state,  and  se¬ 
quencing  and  resourcing  activities  to 
reach  that  end  in  those  operations 
involving  commitment  of  only  one 
Division.  This  involves  translating 
strategic  aims  into  tactical  objectives. 

•  Synchronization  of  new  “battlefield 
awareness”  systems  and  effective  pro¬ 
cessing  of  data  from  those  systems  to 
provide  usable  information. 

•  Synchronization  of  much  more  complex 
and  diverse  operating  systems,  from 
joint  and  combined  partners,  than  were 
available  to  the  Division  in  the  past. 

•  Task  organization  for  operations  across 
the  continuum.  This  must  include  the 
capability  to  accept  combat,  combat 


support,  and  combat  service  support 
units  from  other  services  and  other  Divi¬ 
sional  organizations. 

•  Decision  making  in  a  joint  and  intera¬ 
gency  environment. 

The  Brigade  Command-Staff  Team.  The 
unique  value  added  by  the  Brigade  com¬ 
mand-staff  team  will  center  on  its  ability  to 
command  and  control  combinations  of  very 
diverse  Battalions  and  Companies,  rapi^y 
adapting  to  new  combinations.  Composition 
of  the  Brigade  will  vary  depending  on  the 
strategic  environment  and  mission,  and  may, 
for  example,  be  composed  of  one  maneuver 
Battalion,  one  MP  Battalion,  and  one  Engi¬ 
neer  Battalion.  New  training  requirements 
for  the  Brigade  command-st^  team  there¬ 
fore  revolve  around  flexibility  and  adapt¬ 
ability  in  command  and  control  of  various 
combinations  of  subordinate  units. 

Battalions  and  Companies.  The  unique 
value  added  by  our  Battalions  and  Compa¬ 
nies  has  always  been,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  their  focused  expertise  in  the  various 
branch  functions  we  associate  with  each 
Battalion.  To  maintain  this  strength, 
stability  in  the  training  environment  of  our 
Battalions  and  Companies  must  be  the  rule. 
Battalion  and  Company  training  must 
incorporate  some  new  training  that  addresses 
the  relevant  aspects  of  changing 
environments  and  missions,  and  the 
potential  for  operating  under  various,  and 
sometimes  very  stringent,  rules  of 
engagement.  However,  the  training  focus  at 
Battalion  and  Company  level  must  be 
developing  individual  and  collective 
competencies  in  those  core  tasks  associated 
with  the  type  Battalion. 

Support  Requirements 

Although  much  support  is  required  to  im¬ 
plement  this  training  concept,  from  revision 
of  Mission  Training  Plans  to  writing  com¬ 
mon  training  scenarios,  the  principal  support 
must  come  from  our  service  schools  and 
training  centers. 

Institutional  Training.  All  of  the  Araiy’s 
service  schools  must,  at  a  minimum,  incor- 
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porate  the  changing  roles  and  missions  of 
the  Army,  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
other  Services  and  federal  agencies,  and  the 
changing  strategic  environment  into  their 
curricula. 

The  most  significant  change  must  be  in 
those  institutions  responsible  for  equipping 
officers  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  nec¬ 
essary  for  field  grade  command  and  princi¬ 
pal  staff  positions  —  the  Combined  Arms 
and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS^)  and 
Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course 
(CGSOC)  or  equivalent.  These  institutions 
prepare  Ae  Army’s  Captains  and  Majors 
with  the  analytical  and  decision-m^ing 
skills  required  at  Battalion  and  higher 
command  and  staff  positions.  The  changes 
embodied  in  the  phrases  “lethality-plus”  and 
“battle  focus-plus”  training  call  for  changes 
to  the  curricula  at  these  two  institutions. 

The  CAS^  curriculum  must  reflect  the 
change  to  a  force  projection  Army  that 
“fights”  and  performs  in  peacetime  engage¬ 
ments,  hostilities  short  of  war,  and  war. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  incorporating 
relevant  parts  of  the  Army-wide  coninaon 
training  scenario  to  be  used  in  field  training 
of  Divisions.  Although  CAS^  does  focus  on 
generic  problem  solving  and  decision  mak¬ 
ing  skills,  the  emphasis  should  continue  to 
be  on  preparing  officers  for  service  at  the 
Brigade  and  Division  level. 

CXjSCK;  must  focus  on  decision  making  and 
problem  solving  at  the  Division  and  Joint 
Task  Force  level.  Strong  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  synchronization  of  all  the 
lethal  and  non-lethal  systems  found  in  the 
new  Division.  Officer  students  must  acquire 
the  skills  necessary  to  become  competent 
staff  officers  who  operate  at  both  the  tactical 
and  operational  level  in  all  strategic  envi¬ 
ronments.  The  simulations  used  in  the  field 
will  then  assist  commanders  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  staff  team. 

The  School  for  Advanced  Military  Studies 
(SAMS)  will  need  to  change  to  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  focusing  more  on  the  non-traditional, 
non-combat  mission  possibilities  and  their 
implications  at  the  higher  echelons  of  com¬ 


mand.  The  requirement  for  the  continued 
study  of  large  unit  combat  operations  is  es¬ 
sential  to  maintaining  the  capability  to 
rapiiy  readjust  focus  in  the  event  of  a  new 
large  land  tlveat. 

The  Army  War  College  (AWC)  will  change 
only  slightly  as  its  curriculum  shifts  more 
emphasis  towards  examining  the  new  world 
political  environment  and  its  impacts  on 
military  operations,  both  traditional  and  non- 
traditional.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  im¬ 
pact  will  be  on  how  the  Army  revamps  its 
force  structure  design  process  to  correspond 
with  the  new  world  realities. 

Combat  Training  Centers.  The  Combat 
Traiiung  Centers  must  become  (Operational 
Training  Centers  —  placing  units  md  large 
formations  in  situations  that  replicate  the 
new  operational  enviroiunent  and  the  roles 
and  missions  of  the  Army.  These  centers 
will  operate  from  the  Army-wide  comrnon 
traiiung  scenario.  The  move  towards  “dial- 
an-OPFOR”  is  appropriate  to  prepare  sol¬ 
diers  and  leaders  for  Ae  various  challenges 
they  will  face  around  the  globe.  “Opposing 
Forces”  at  the  training  centers  must  approx¬ 
imate  the  diversity  of  threats  the  Army  can 
expect  to  see  in  a  variety  of  theaters. 

These  Operational  Training  Centers  must 
enable  organizations  from  Company  to  Divi¬ 
sion  level  to  operate  in  a  realistic  environ¬ 
ment.  That  requires  the  decentralization  of 
the  various  simulations  the  Army  currently 
offers  to  Division-level  commanders  and 
staffs.  And  it  requires  mobile  simulations 
that  permit  commanders  and  staffs  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  ground  with  many  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  units  being  portrayed  in  the  simulation, 
or  real,  as  the  need  may  be.  It  also  requires 
the  integration  of  other  Services  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  other  federal  agencies  —  either  real 
or  simulated.  The  Combat  Training  Center 
played  a  critical  role  in  preparing  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  leaders  for  the  challenges  of  com¬ 
bat.  The  new  Operational  Training  Center 
will  play  an  equally  critical  role  in  preparing 
our  soldiers  and  leaders  for  the  challenges  of 
the  future. 
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Conclusion 

The  Army’s  training  doctrine  and  support 
concepts  and  systems  are  sound.  The  future 
strategic  environment  and  the  Army’s  roles 
and  missions  in  that  environment  do  lequro 
that  we  rethink  our  concepts  of  essential 
tasks  and  how  to  accomplish  multiechelon 
training.  Through  emphasis  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  battle  staff  simulations  and 
the  development  and  utilization  of  an  Army- 
wide  common  training  scenario  that  repli¬ 
cates  the  new  environment  for  all  echelons 
from  Company  to  Division,  the  Army  will 
meet  the  challenge  of  Battle  Focus-Plus 
Training. 

Doctrine,  the  new  FM  100-5  begins  the 
doctrinal  change  process  that  flows  from  the 
changed  national  security  environment  and 
changes  in  force  structure  and  organizational 
functions.  In  support  of  the  changed  opera¬ 
tional  doctrine,  changes  to  Army  training 
doctrine  must  include: 

V  A  new  approach  to  Division  and  Brigade 
level  tasks.  These  tasks  must  reflect  the 
capability  to  operate  in  various  environ¬ 
ments,  from  peacetime  engagement  to 
war,  and  must  reflect  the  increased  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  synchronize  multiple  lethal 
and  nonlethal  systems. 

■v/  A  broadened  perspective  on  multieche¬ 
lon  training  that  incorporates  “lateral 
echelons”  such  as  other  Services  tmd 
other  federal  agencies.  This  perspective 
must  also  allow  for  the  incorporation  of 
new  lethal  and  nonlethal  systems  at  the 
Division  level.  Finally,  it  must  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  tactical  and  operational  levels 
of  war  along  with  operations  other  than 
war. 

Training  Centers.  The  Army’s  concept  of 
Combat  Training  Centers  must  include: 

V  Expansion  of  the  CTC  philosophy  to 
replicate  all  strategic  environments  and 
to  accommodate  joint  and  interagency 
training  events.  Increased  use  of  simu¬ 
lations  to  exercise  all  operating  systems. 


V  The  development  of  a  JTF  Batde  Com¬ 
mand  Training  Program,  or  Joint  BCTP, 
to  permit  expanded  joint  service  training 
opportunities. 

Educational  Institutions.  All  Army  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  must  make  changes  to 
reflect  the  changed  environment  and  new 
roles  and  missions  of  the  force.  The  princi¬ 
pal  changes  must  be  in  the  curricula  for  CG- 
SOC  and  CAS^.  The  changes  suggested  in 
this  paper  include  increased  emphasis  on: 

V  Synchronization  and  integration  of 
complex  systems  —  both  lethal  and  non- 
leth^. 

V  Operational  art  and  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  operational  and  tactical  levels 
of  war  and  operations  other  than  war. 

V  Decision  making  in  a  joint,  combined, 
and  interagency  environment 

V  Task  organization  and  incorporating  as¬ 
sets  external  to  the  Division,  consistent 
with  the  notion  of  a  capabilities-based 
force  and  the  new  stracture  and  function¬ 
ing  of  Division  level  organizations. 

>/  Integrating  joint  and  combined  capabili¬ 
ties  as  combat  multipliers  at  the  tactical 
level. 
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The  current  Army  Leader  Development  System  can  easily  adapt  to  the  chal¬ 
lenges  inherent  in  the  changing  national  security  environment.  That  system 
must  build  on  its  current  solid  foundation  while  providing  for  development  of 
the  unique  knowledge,  stalls,  and  attitudes  required  of  leaders  in  the  new  vari¬ 
able  world  environment. 


Introduction 

Dramatic  changes  in  the  world  environment, 
evolving  national  security  interests  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  changing  views  on  the  role  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  force  reductions  all  come 
together  to  portend  significant  changes  in 
the  expectations  our  nation  will  have  for 
militmy  leaders.  To  the  extent  the  Army  can 
predict  which  directions  those  changes  will 
take  our  force.  Army  leaders  can,  and  must, 
now  set  into  motion  systems,  programs,  and 
policies  that  will  meet  the  developmental 
needs  of  individual  leaders  and  command- 
staff  teams  in  the  future. 

The  changes  that  will  occur  in  the  Army 
over  the  next  several  years  will  affect  lead¬ 
ers  at  all  levels.  But,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Army  minimize  the  impact  of  these  changes 
on  the  NCO  corps  and  the  officer  corps 
through  the  company-grade  years.  The  cur¬ 
rent  NCO  and  junior  officer  leader  devel¬ 
opment  systems  will  require  only  slight 
modifications  to  adapt  to  the  changing  envi¬ 
ronment.  Therefore,  the  central  theme  of 
this  chapter  concerns  developing  the 
“lethality-plus”  commander  and  stkf  officer 
at  Brigade  and  Division  level.  The  chapter 
begins  with  a  review  of  major  leader  devel¬ 
opment  studies  since  1978  and  then  summa¬ 
rizes  the  changes  to  the  operational  envi¬ 
ronment  and  Ajmy  missions.  It  addresses 
leader  development  challenges  represented 
in  the  phrase  “lethality-plus”  and  concludes 
with  a  discussion  of  meeting  that  challenge. 
The  current  Army  leader  development 
framework  is  sound,  and  has  served  our  sol¬ 
diers,  leaders.  Army,  and  nation  well.  The 
intent  of  this  chapter  is  to  highlight  modifi¬ 


cations  to  the  current  system  for  certain  level 
leaders  demanded  by  the  new  environment. 

Leader  Development  Since  The  ‘70s 

Recognizing  the  imperative  for  developing  a 
competent  and  confident  officer  corps,  die 
Army  has  historically  expended  tremendous 
resources  on  coming  to  grips  with  the  train¬ 
ing  and  educationad  needs  of  its  officers. 
Since  1978,  three  studies  have  significantly 
influenced  officer  development  —  A  Re¬ 
view  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers 
(RETO),  The  Professional  Development  of 
Officers  Study  (PDOS),  and  The  Leader  De¬ 
velopment  Study  (LDS).  A  brief  review  of 
the  purpose  and  impact  of  these  studies  is 
necessary  to  set  the  historical  context  for  this 
chapter  on  officer  development. 

RETO.  The  Review  of  Education  and 
Training  for  Officers  (1978)  focused  on  of¬ 
ficer  corps  development  for  the  ‘90s. 
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The  mission  of  the  study  group  was  to  look 
at  all  aspects  of  officer  professional  devel¬ 
opment  —  focusing  the  post-Vietnam  era 
Army  once  again  on  the  European  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  Soviet  threat.  The  group  was 
charged  with  determining  officer  training 
and  educational  requirements  based  upon 
Army  missions  and  individual  career  devel¬ 
opment  needs.  Out  of  RETO  came  the  offi¬ 
cer  development  organizing  framework  we 
still  have  today  —  a  framework  consisting 
of  self-development  programs,  institutional 
training,  and  training  in  operational  assign¬ 
ments.  Additionally,  the  notion  of  a  se¬ 
quential  and  progressive  system  of  devel¬ 
opment  has  its  roots  in  RETO. 

Outcomes  of  this  study  currently  having  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  include  the  Pre-Command 
Course  and  the  Combined  Arms  and  Ser¬ 
vices  Staff  School  (CAS3).  Additionally,  the 
study  set  us  on  a  coiurse  where  our  response 
to  technological  advances  was  specialization 
in  the  officer  corps  —  a  course  which  may 
have  cost  the  Army  in  terms  of  developing 
our  ability  to  integrate  the  various  operating 
systems.  Finally,  the  authors  articulated  an 
increasing  need  for  emphasis  on  conceptual 
skills  at  senior  leader  levels.  It  would  be  six 
years  before  the  Army  extensively  revisited 
leader  development. 

PDOS.  The  Professional  Development  of 
Officers  Study  (1984)  concentrated  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  for  officers  to  the  year 
2025.  It  introduced  the  notion  of  seven  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  frames  of  reference 
corresponding  to  seven  developmental  peri¬ 
ods  ranging  from  Cadet  to  senior  General 
Officers.  Die  notion  of  frames  of  reference 
added  significantiy  to  our  understanding  of 
sequential  and  progressive  development. 
One  assumption  made  in  PDOS  was  that  the 
total  value  of  the  officer  corps  to  the  nation, 
then  and  in  the  future,  was  in  its  ability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  combat.  In  1984  Aat 
was  an  appropriate  assumption.  Today  it  is 
not. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
of  the  PDOS  group  were  their  observations 
on  weaknesses  in  the  officer  development 
system.  Focusing  on  the  institutional  train¬ 


ing  pillar  of  officer  development,  the  group 
noted  that  it: 

•  Lacked  top  to  bottom  coherence. 

•  Was  not  a  unified  system  but  a  series  of 
loosely  joined  training  processes. 

•  A  major  portion  of  resident  course 
schooling  focused  on  perishable  data  and 
information  and  spent  too  little  time  on 
improving  cognitive  ability,  decision¬ 
making  skills,  and  officer  frames  of  ref¬ 
erence  appropriate  for  their  developmen¬ 
tal  period 

These  observations  should  continue  to  be 
part  of  our  dialogue  on  officer  education. 

LDS.  The  Leader  Development  Study 
(1988)  was  a  follow-on  study  to  PDOS.  The 
authors’  mission  was  to  assess  leader  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Army  and  to  determine  any 
actions  necessary  to  keep  the  Army  on 
course  for  the  next  10  to  15  years.  Numer¬ 
ous  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
study  group  and  formalized  in  the  Leader 
Development  Action  Plan  (LDAP).  Impor¬ 
tant  to  this  chapter  is  that  LDS  defined  the 
problem  in  terms  of  fighting  a  numeric^ly 
superior  force  with  technological  parity. 
Particularly  interesting  was  the  study 
group’s  observation  that  PDOS  was  still  rel¬ 
evant,  but  that  many  of  the  findings  had 
“slipped  away”,  some  of  the  inograms  had 
lost  momentum,  and  some  were  never  im¬ 
plemented. 

As  the  Army  leans  forward  and  peers  into 
the  future,  its  leaders  must  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  continue  the  examination  and 
emphasis  on  leader  development  policies 
and  programs  —  building  on  the  strengths  of 
past  good  work,  while  at  the  same  time 
changing  course  where  necessary  to  meet 
the  future  developmental  needs  of  the  officer 
corps.  National  security  interests  and  the 
expectations  of  the  American  people  define 
those  developmental  needs.  In  the  past,  the 
Army  mastered  the  domain  of  “lethality.”  to 
the  future,  the  Army  must  master  the  domain 
of“lethaUty-plus.” 
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Challenges  For  Tomorrow's  Leaders 

RETO  and  PDOS  appropriately  focused  our 
Army  on  meeting  the  demands  of  combat 
primarily  on  the  European  battlefield.  No 
one  could  predict  the  dramatic  changes  in 
the  world  that  left  our  Armed  Forces  stand¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  all  dressed  up  and  ready  to 
fight,  but  with  no  one  to  fight  When  our 
fighting  adversaries  took  their  force  and 
went  home,  announcements  of  new  security 
needs  for  various  regions  of  the  world  began 
arriving. 

“The  Future  Ain't  What  It  Used  to  Be.” 
Changing  superpower  relations,  the  diversity 
and  regionalization  of  threats,  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  of  various  international  actors, 
changing  perceptions  of  the  role  of  military 
forces  in  a  democratic  nation,  changing 
world  views  on  national  sovereignty,  and  the 
role  of  international  institutions  such  as  the 
United  Nations  are  all  forces  that  will  stretch 
the  officer  corps  of  our  Army  as  they  have 
rarely  been  stretched  in  the  past.  Although 
the  prospect  of  fighting  a  numerically  supe¬ 
rior  force  with  technological  parity  has,  at 
least  temporarily,  diminished,  threats  to  our 
national  security  remain  clear  and  present  — 
albeit  in  various  and  diverse  forms.  The  to¬ 
tal  value  of  the  officer  corps  to  the  nation, 
now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  will  be  in 
its  ability  to  meet  the  challenges  captured  in 
the  phrase  “lethality-plus.”  The  United 
States  Army  must  have  commanders  and 
staff  officers  who: 

•  Rapidly  adapt  to  the  strategic  environ¬ 
ments  of  peacetime  engagement,  conflict 
short  of  war,  and  war. 

•  Comfortably  and  confidently  operate  in 
joint,  combined,  and  interagency  envi¬ 
ronments. 

•  Skillfully  integrate  and  synchronize 
lethal  and  nonlethal  systems,  leading 
with  the  system  most  appropriate  for  the 
situation  and  mission. 

•  Confidently  cope  with  multiple  objec¬ 
tives,  simultaneous  operations,  and  tasks 
laden  with  ambiguity  and  complexity. 


•  Masterfully  apply  doctrine,  materiel,  and 
organizational  structure  to  minimize  the 
number  of  soldiers  in  harm’s  way. 

The  Challenge  —  What  and  Where.  The 
stage  has  been  set  in  previous  chapters  re¬ 
garding  the  changing  nature  of  Division  and 
Brigade  level  roles  and  functions.  Comman¬ 
ders  and  staff  officers  at  these  levels  will  be 
most  affected  by  these  changes.  Developing 
the  new  knowledge  and  skills  in  these  offi¬ 
cers  represents  roughly  half  of  the  new  offi¬ 
cer  development  challenge  for  a  “lethality- 
plus”  Army. 

The  second  half  of  the  challenge  lies  in  the 
imperative  to  reduce  uncertainty  and  ambi¬ 
guity  for  our  soldiers  and  leaders  at  Battal¬ 
ion,  Company,  Platoon  and  Squad  level. 
T^e  Army’s  response  to  the  chan^ng  envi¬ 
ronment  with  its  chan^ng  missions  will 
complicate  the  lives  of  Division  and  Brigade 
level  commanders  and  staff  officers.  But, 
these  same  officers  must  have  the  skills  to 
task  organize  and  assign  subordinate  unit 
tasks  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  small  units 
to  focus  on  combinations  of  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  tasks. 

Although  life  at  the  Division  and  Brigade 
level  will  be  more  complex  and  ambiguous, 
the  basic  tasks  of  the  commander  and  staff 
officer  will  remain  the  same.  What  will 
change  are  the  conditions.  These  conditions 
encompass  the  various  operational  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  Divisions  and  Brigades  will 
operate.  Commanders  and  staff  officers 
must  still  see  the  field  of  operations,  think, 
visualize  what’s  happening,  envision  the 
desired  end  state,  decide  on  the  s^uencing 
and  resourcing  of  various  activities,  com¬ 
municate  their  intent,  and  act.  They  must  do 
all  this  under  significant  amounts  of  stress 
and  time  constraints.  Additionally,  the  staff 
estimate  process  must  be  carried  on  continu¬ 
ously  and  course  corrections  made  when 
necessary  to  adapt  to  a  turbulent  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  “lethality-plus”  commander  and  staff 
officer  will  see  a  field  of  operations  any¬ 
where  on  the  operational  continuum  rather 
than  just  a  battlefield.  They  must: 
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•  Know  where  to  look  and  what  to  look 
for.  Where  to  look  and  what  to  look  for 
will  depend  on  the  operational  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  mission. 

•  Know  what  to  look  with  and  how  to  di¬ 
rect  and  synchronize  these  assets. 
Again,  this  depends  on  the  environment 
and  mission.  Selecting  and  synchroniz¬ 
ing  information  gathering  assets  during 
support  for  counter-narcotics  operations 
is  different  than  doing  the  same  task 
while  providing  support  for  peacekeep¬ 
ing. 

•  Be  able  to  tolerate  and  cope  with  too 
much  information  or  too  li^e  infonna- 
tion,  arid  ambiguous  or  conflicting  in¬ 
formation. 

•  Bring  informational  order  from  data 
chaos  and  lack  of  information  to  form  a 
more  clear  vision  of  the  field  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

•  Envision  the  desired  end  state  vdth  gen¬ 
eral  guidance  from  above  and  in  situa¬ 
tions  characterized  by  multiple  and 
conflicting  objectives  —  some  tradition¬ 
ally  military  in  nature  and  some  not. 

•  Think  beyond  the  desired  end  state  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  military  element  of  power. 
“Lethality-plus”  means  thinking  beyond 
the  phase  when  military  forces  have  the 
lead.  If  follow-on  forces  are  to  be  UN 
peacekeepers,  current  operations  must 
facilitate  that  transition. 

•  Wargame  multiple  courses  of  action  si¬ 
multaneously,  predict  second  and  third 
order  effects  of  various  actions,  and  se¬ 
quence  and  resource  lethal  and  nonlethal 
systems  to  reach  the  desired  end  state, 
while  at  the  same  time  minimizing  the 
number  of  soldiers  in  harm’s  way. 

•  Solve  problems  and  think  as  a  team  — 
both  internally  and  during  joint,  com¬ 
bined,  and  interagency  operations. 

•  Apply  the  full  range  of  tactical  opera¬ 
tions  and  strategies  while  being  predis¬ 
posed  to  none. 


•  Select  innovative  solutions  and  take 
measured  risks  when  doctrine  comes  up 
short  of  a  solution. 

In  short,  “lethality-plus”  commanders  and 
staff  officers  must  Imow  how  to  think,  not 
just  what  to  think.  They  must  be  capable  of 
applying  the  decision-making  process  to  a 
wide  variety  of  situations  —  many  of  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  “two  up,  one 
back”  approach.  The  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess  must  become  such  an  integral  part  of 
the  commander’s  and  staff  officer’s  timing 
that  they  become  capable  of  synthesizing 
various  doctrinal  concepts  and  decision  aids 
to  generate  innovative  solutions  to  complex 
situations. 

In  communicating  intent  and  acting,  the 
“lethality-plus”  commander  and  staff  officer 
must: 

•  Communicate  clear,  unambiguous,  and 
accomplishable  tasks  to  subordinate 
units,  despite  the  complexity  and  ambi¬ 
guity  at  their  own  level. 

•  Balance  commitment  to  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  with  flexibility  and  adaptability  nec¬ 
essary  to  cope  with  a  turbulent  opera¬ 
tional  environment. 

•  Continuously  monitor  the  situation  with¬ 
out  interference,  keep  a  clear  focus  on 
the  desired  end  state,  adapt  to  the  unex¬ 
pected,  and  incorporate  new  assets  and 
systems  as  they  arrive. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  the  officer  corps  in  the  21st  Century.  To 
meet  these  challenges,  the  Army  must  put 
systems,  programs,  and  policies  into  motion 
today  that  create  officers  for  tomorrow  who 
are  “Professionals  in  Lethality-Plus.” 

Meeting  The  Challenge 

Although  change  will  affect  soldiers  and 
civilians  in  all  grades  and  positions,  com¬ 
manders  and  staff  officers  at  Division  and 
Brigade  level  will  be  most  affected.  Their 
frame  of  reference  must  be  that  which  we 
currently  expect  of  more  senior  commanders 
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and  staff  officers.  They  will  view  the  world 
as  practitioners  of  operational  art.  They  will 
cope  with  a  level  of  ambiguity  and  com¬ 
plexity  that  will  stretch  their  abilities  and 
knowledge.  They  will  be  asked  to  operate  as 
effectively  in  peacetime  engagement  and 
conflict  short  of  war  as  they  have  always 
done  in  war.  And  they  will  be  asked  to  syn¬ 
chronize  complex  operating  systems  in 
greater  numbers  than  before  —  incorporat¬ 
ing  lethal  and  non-lethal  systems,  and  lead¬ 
ing  with  the  system  most  appropriate  for  the 
situation.  To  further  complicate  matters, 
they  will  be  asked  to  do  all  this  while  keep¬ 
ing  life  relatively  simple  for  unit  leaders  at 
Battalion  level  and  below. 

These  significant  changes  in  the  capabilities 
of  the  officer  corps  must  be  accomplished 
while  avoiding  that  one  liability  so  often  as¬ 
sociated  with  turbulent  times  —  doing  more 
with  less.  Avoiding  that  pitfall  will  require  a 
more  efficient  structuring  of  the  three  pillars 
of  development  —  institutional  training, 
training  in  operational  assignments,  and  self¬ 
development.  And  it  will  require  systems 
that  support  that  structure.  The  following 
presents  possible  fiitiu^  directions  for  officer 
development. 

Army-Wide  Common  Training  Scenarios. 
Training  scenarios  can  be  developed  that 
replicate  the  operational  environment  and 
correspond  to  the  regional  situations  faced 
by  each  of  our  warfighting  CINCs.  These 
scenarios  become  the  basis  for  both  training 
in  our  professional  schools  and  for  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  team  training  in  our  divisions 
and  brigades.  These  scenarios  should  reflect 
the  three  strategic  environments  our  forces 
will  operate  in  —  peacetime  engagement, 
conflict  short  of  war,  and  war.  The  individ¬ 
ual  officer  and  the  command-staff  team  are 
placed  in  a  dynamic  and  turbulent  environ¬ 
ment  that  takes  them  through  the  full  range 
of  operational  planning  and  related  decision 
making  and  problem  solving  —  from  peace¬ 
time  contingency  planning  through  escala¬ 
tion  to  war  and  to  post-combat  stability  op¬ 
erations.  Heavy  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  synchronization  of  systems,  both  lethal 
and  nonlethal,  during  various  phases  of  the 
operation.  Commanders  and  staff  officers 
must  continuously  develop  their  abilities  to 


see,  think,  decide,  communicate,  and  act  in  a 
variety  of  environments. 

Standardized  Decision-Making  Process. 
One  indicator  that  specialization  in  the  offi¬ 
cer  corps  has  caused  the  Army  some  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  panoply  of  decision-making 
models.  The  various  proponents  we  have  in 
the  Army  are  each  inclined  to  develop  a 
model  that  meets  their  particular  needs  —  a 
phenomenon  good  for  the  specialist,  but 
detrimental  to  the  Division  and  Brigade 
level  commander  and  staff  officer  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  Army  decision-making  process 
must  not  be  threat  based,  must  encompass 
both  the  tactical  and  operational  levels,  and 
must  be  applicable  in  a  variety  of  opera¬ 
tional  environments  —  taking  into  account 
the  Army’s  role  in  synchronizing  lethal  and 
non-leth^  systems.  It  is  very  useful  to  have 
an  Army  decision-making  model  that  is 
process  model  used  in  the  common  training 
scenarios.  How  it  is  adapted  and  shortened 
depends  on  the  situation  —  but  the  process 
must  be  known  to  be  adapted.  That  model 
must  become  a  centerpiece  of  the  office  ed¬ 
ucation  system.  It  is  the  key  in  learning  how 
to  think  and  how  to  solve  problems  in  a 
predictable  manner. 

Command-Staff  Team  Development. 

With  some  exceptions,  we  currently  focus 
on  the  individual  officer’s  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  development  of  skills.  At 
some  point  in  the  future,  a  number  of  these 
individuals  come  together  and  we  expect 
them  to  operate  as  a  team.  The  interplay 
between  the  commander  and  staff  officers  in 
the  decision-making  process  must  become 
an  educational  priority.  During  training  ex¬ 
ercises,  observer-controllers  are  a  key  to 
identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
group  dynamics  as  they  are  at  identifying 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  group  prod¬ 
uct.  These  observations  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  as  the  staff  is  trained  during  the 
multiechelon  BCTP  process  with  adaptive 
scenarios. 

Simulations.  Computer  assisted  simulations 
for  training  battle  staffs  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  cost-effective  and  increasingly 
capable  of  replicating  the  complexity  and 
ambiguity  of  military  operations.  They  also 
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save  training  time.  They  need  emphasis  in 
training  development.  We  must  take  simu¬ 
lations  out  of  the  “Sim  Center”  and  to  the 
unit  in  the  field.  Simulations  must  be  de¬ 
signed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Army 
standard  training  scenarios,  taking  comman¬ 
ders  and  staffs  through  the  full  range  of  op¬ 
erations,  to  include  those  other  than  direct 
combat  Simulation  technology  also  permits 
us  to  take  the  needed  step  of  instituting  a 
staff  readiness  rating,  similar  to  the  ratings 
we  use  with  Battalions.  These  readiness  rat¬ 
ings  will  provide  an  assessment  of  the  state 
of  training  of  the  staff  entity  and  must  be 
based  upon  both  individual  competencies 
and  staff  exercises  that  replicate  the  opera¬ 
tional  environment.  Simulations  Aat  sup¬ 
port  commander  and  staff  training  and 
readiness  ratings  must  account  for  the  fact 
that  C^I  is  more  than  just  the  exercise  of  de¬ 
cision-making  processes  —  it  also  includes 
the  ability  of  the  commander  and  staff  to  op¬ 
erate  in  the  fog  of  war.  Moving,  maintain¬ 
ing,  feeding,  sleeping,  and  communicating 
are  staff  activities  as  well  as  soldier  activi¬ 
ties.  Simulations  that  do  not  place  the  com¬ 
mander  and  staff  in  that  environment  are  not 
realistic  and  do  not  account  for  the  numer¬ 
ous  variables  that  impinge  on  commander 
and  staff  decision  making. 

Conclusion 

“Lethality-plus”  is  much  more  than  the  ad¬ 
ditive  effects  of  the  “lethality”  and  the 
“plus.”  It  represents  a  total  view  of  the 
strategic  environment  and  the  role  of  the 
Army  in  that  environment.  It  must  define 
our  institutional  culture  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  will  place  much  greater  demands 
on  the  mental  agility  and  adaptability  of  our 
officer  corps  than  we  have  seen  in  Ae  past. 
Although  the  many  changes  happening  now 
and  pr^cted  for  the  future  will  significantly 
affect  force  structure,  doctrine,  and  materiel, 
the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  men  and 
women  who  lead  our  Army  must  be  our 
central  concern  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  national  security  interests  of  our 
nation  into  the  21st  Century. 

Leader  development  initiatives  for  the  future 
must  concentrate  on  developing  the  new 


knowledge,  skills,  and  attimdes  required  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  Although 
we  will  expect  more  of  leaders  at  all  levels, 
the  focus  of  these  new  initiatives  should  now 
be  on  our  Corps,  Division  and  Brigade  level 
commanders  and  staff  officers.  The  Battal¬ 
ion  staffs  have  a  reasonable  training  process 
at  present.  Initiatives  proposed  in  this  paper 
include: 

>/  Development  of  Army-wide  common 
training  scenarios  that  replicate  the  new 
operational  environment. 

V  Development  and  institutionalization  of 
a  standardized  Army  decision-making 
model. 

V  Focused  programs  for  development  of 
the  Command-Staff  Team  at  Division 
and  Brigade  level. 

V  Decentralization  and  expansion  of  the 
“Sim  Center”  concept  to  include  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  simulation  center  that 
moves  with  the  C?  system  as  it  fights. 
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Chapter  8 

Materiel  and  Equipment 


The  Army  requires  a  materiel  and  technological  capability  commensurate  with 
a  new  world  reality.  To  meet  the  requirements  that  the  United  States  will  face 
in  this  uncertain  environment,  we  need  to  capitalize  on  our  capability  to  meet 
challenges  in  five  key  areas:  battlefield  awareness;  combat  identification;  all 
weather  and  dayinight  operating  capability;  tactical  missile  defense;  and 
simulators  and  simulations. 


Introduction 

The  Army’s  need  to  respond  to  the  variety 
of  challenges  which  it  wUl  face  in  the  future 
requires  a  materiel  and  technological  capa¬ 
bility  commensurate  with  the  new  world  re¬ 
ality.  We  now  face  continuous  restrictions 
in  terms  of  national  resources  committed  to 
the  military  in  general  and  the  Army  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  strategy  for  generating  an  inno¬ 
vative  approach  now  and  in  the  future  will 
focus  on  how  well  we  are  able  to  manage 
uncertainty  and  provide  for  flexibility. 

With  the  bulk  of  the  Army  stationed  within 
CONUS  and  the  requirement  to  mount  a 
credible  response  wiA  both  the  Active  and 
Reserve  Components,  the  Army  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  modernize  with  deployability  as  a 
critical  imperative.  Central  to  our  new  op¬ 
erational  concept  is  the  design  of  combat 
systems  that  minimize  the  soldier  presence 
and  exposure  on  the  battlefield.  Fighting 
from  “out-of-sight”  must  be  an  essential  de¬ 
sign  element,  for  both  new  organizations  and 
equipment.  Tradeoffs  are  achievable  be¬ 
tween  the  increased  weight  and  resultant 
deployability  penalty  of  modem  armor  pro¬ 
tection  with  the  new  concepts  of  “tuned” 
armor  protection,  accuracy  at  greater  ranges, 
crew  protection,  and  automation. 

Equipment  and  materiel,  to  the  extent  that  is 
possible  and  affordable,  must  be  common  in 
both  the  Active  Army  and  the  Reserve 
Component  If  not  common,  they  must  be  at 
least  compatible,  sharing  repair  parts,  train- 
able  skills,  and  test  and  repair  equipment. 


We  do  not  now  face  a  principal  enemy, 
against  whom  we  can  develop  a  military 
strategy,  design  operational  doctrine,  form 
organizations,  and  compare  technological 
performance,  or  measure  readiness.  The 
goal  should  be  to  as  good  as  we  can  be, 
adapting  the  best  of  our  technology  to  the 
combat  and  non-combat  tasks  we  will  face 
in  the  future.  Increased  efficiency,  with  less 
human  labor,  in  accomplishing  essential 
tasks  should  be  a  leading  measure  of  merit 
for  future  developments,  especially  in  the 
materiel  area. 

Experts  now  recommend  that  the  Army  be¬ 
gin  a  realignment  of  its  in-house  research 
capabilities  to  gradually  replace  the  branch- 
oriented  structure  with  a  capabilities-based 
orientation  and  promote  private  industry 
participation  in  research  through  information 
exchange  both  to  stretch  the  limited  funding 
available  to  seizing  on  advances  achieved 
outside  the  Army  establishment  and  to  gen- 
CTate  new  ideas  within  both  establishments. 

The  recent  decision  by  TRADOC  to  estab¬ 
lish  Battle  Labs  is  a  significant  step  toward 
the  integration  of  design  and  testing  meth¬ 
ods,  in  this  case  for  emerging  doctrine  and 
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organizations.  The  TRADOC  example  of 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  integration,  and 
the  elimination  of  duplication  that  will  fol¬ 
low  this  realignment,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  implementation  within  the 
Army’s  Research  and  Development  com¬ 
munity. 

We  should  continue  to  make  use  of  the  life 
cycle  model.  At  the  point  it  makes  more 
sense  to  replace  a  basic  system  instead  of 
improving  it,  we  should  introduce  a  new 
system.  This  approach  minimizes  short  term 
mistakes  which  may  cost  dearly  in  the  long 
term.  We  should  also  reemphasize  the 
“system-of  systems”  approach.  Without  it 
there  is  no  discipline  to  the  selection  process 
for  individual  platforms  and  no  way  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  commonality. 

A  continuing  emphasis  on  adapting  com¬ 
mercial  items  to  military  use  is  absolutely 
necessary.  With  both  the  civilian  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  sectors  facing  tightened  budgets, 
greater  cooperation  between  the  two  would 
yield  significant  economies  of  scale  and 
would  be  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
communities. 

Capabilities 

There  are  five  capabilities  that  we  need  to 
exploit  to  effect  the  changes  in  doc^e  and 
organization  discussed  earlier  in  this  paper. 
The  capabilities  are: 

•  Battlefield  awareness 

•  Combat  Identification 

•  All  weather,  day/night  operating  capabil¬ 
ity 

•  Tactical  missile  defense 

•  Simulators  and  simulations 

Battlefield  A  wareness 

Battlefield  awareness  encompasses  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  communications,  infor¬ 
mation  acquisition,  dissemination  and  (fis- 
play,  intelligence,  navigation,  and  t^geting 
and  rests  on  the  integration  of  robotic  vehi¬ 


cles,  both  air  and  ^ound,  as  well  as  space- 
based  communication,  sensory,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  nodes. 

Sensor  technology  will  enable  both  the  ac¬ 
quisition  and  prioritization  of  targets,  with¬ 
out  requiring  the  physical  presence  of  the 
operator.  The  future  batdefield  will  see  an 
array  of  sensors  in  the  air  space  above  the 
battlefield  and  emplaced  at  critical  points  on 
the  battlefield  through  both  manned  and  au¬ 
tomated  systems.  The  aggressive  use  of 
unmanned  air  and  ground  vehicles  (UAV 
and  UGV)  provides  overlapping  and  con^- 
uous  coverage,  redundancy,  and  thus  relative 
immunity  from  interdiction  and  a  lessened 
reliance  on  the  presence  of  man  at  vulnera¬ 
ble  and  hard  to  support  locations. 

The  critical  link  in  the  surveillance  pd  tar¬ 
geting  system  wdll  be  the  communications 
and  data  transfer  system  that  provides  the 
basis  for  command  and  control.  At  the  pp- 
erational/strategic  level  we  are  now  seeing 
the  influence  of  space-based  communication 
and  data  systems;  the  future  w^  see  a  corre¬ 
sponding  capability  at  the  tactical  level. 

Translating  this  technology  to  comm^d  and 
control  rests  wdth  the  developments  in  soft¬ 
ware,  the  “...creation  of  a  battlefield  control 
language  to  translate  command  decisions 
into  detailed  directives  to  field  units.”^^  It 
will  be  possible  to  depict  information  in  the 
traditional  forms  of  maps,  military  graphics, 
and  familiar  reports  and  orders  formats. 
Current  efforts  to  construct  a  sophisticated 
command  and  control  system  focus  primar¬ 
ily  on  Division,  with  servicing  nodes  at 
Brigade.  When  commanders  now  leave  the 
confines  of  their  Tactical  Operations  Cen¬ 
ters,  they  leave  the  critical  communication 
nodte  behind. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  to  refrain  from 
trying  to  develop  overly  elaborate,  complex 
software  systems  for  relatively  simple  re¬ 
quirements.  The  past  record  on  software  is 
mixed.  We  should  move  towards  a  mid-way 
solution,  focusing  on  integrating  what  we  al¬ 
ready  have  so  we  can  continue  to  get  value 
from  it  for  the  rest  of  the  current  d^ade  and 
not  price  omselves  out  of  the  market  in  the 
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quest  for  the  perfect,  one-system-does-all 
solution.  Simultaneously,  we  still  need  to 
encourage  innovation  and  leading  edge 
technology  in  order  to  develop  the  capabili¬ 
ties  needed  to  fight  and  win  the  information 
war. 

New  systems  will  offer  unimagined  capabil¬ 
ities  to  manage  and  display  information. 
Technology  will  result  in  rugged,  mobile 
systems,  capable  of  managing  and  display¬ 
ing  critical  information  at  the  commander’s 
request,  immediately  and  without  the  resort 
to  lengAy,  often  out  of  date,  staff  briefings. 
The  same  system  will  link  all  the  comman¬ 
der’s  key  actors  in  his  net,  networked 
throughout  the  command  structure  to  leaders 
atalllevelsi 

Today’s  commander  on  the  groimd  still  can¬ 
not  see  what  awaits  him  on  Ae  other  side  of 
the  hill.  We  are  restricted  to  the  mobility  of 
human  scouts,  whose  acquisition  is  limited 
by  eight  power  binoculars  against  enemy 
systems  observing  through  greater  magnifi¬ 
cation  optics.  It  is  thus  a  “trial  and  weapons 
error”  methodolo^  for  scouts;  i.e.,  see  who 
shoots  to  determine  who  is  there.  A  first 
step  is  to  remove  man  fiom  the  battlefield 
and  replace  him  with  remote  sensors,  UAVs, 
and  UGVs.  These  systems  never  tire,  are 
always  alert,  and  don’t  operate  with  con¬ 
cerns  for  personal  maintenance  and  operat¬ 
ing  tempo. 

Combat  Identification 

The  concepts  of  fighting  described  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper  visualize  the  dispersing 
of  Army  forces  into  smaller  units,  units  pos¬ 
sessed  with  increased  lethality,  over  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  engagement  ranges.  How¬ 
ever,  the  human  eye  cannot  distinguish  the 
target  from  friend  or  foe  at  the  ranges  we 
expect  that  target  to  be  engaged.  The  speed 
and  accuracy  of  our  weapons,  battlefield 
dispersion,  and  the  resultant  space  between 
moving  units,  increased  kill  probabilities, 
and  the  likelihood  of  sudden,  unexpected 
encounters  all  act  together  to  elevate  Ae  im¬ 
portance  of  recognizing  fiiend  fi’om  foe  and 
heighten  the  need  for  positive  combat  identi¬ 
fication. 


The  capability  to  reduce,  and  perhaps 
eliminate,  the  threat  of  fratricide  will  be 
found  in  the  development  of  the  key 
technolopes  of  optical  and  infrared  systems 
for  acquisition,  and  laser  and  millimeter- 
wave  radar  for  identification,  location,  and 
ranging.  Most  promising  is  their  use  in  a 
system  of  sensors  providmg  the  accuracy  of 
^scrimination  to  correctly  identify  friend 
from  foe  (IFF).  If  we  are  to  move  toward 
remotely  or  robotically  operated  weapons 
and  weapons  platforms,  then  the 
identification  of  friend  from  foe  is  a  critical 
task. 

We  can  further  reduce  fratricide  by  integrat¬ 
ing  these  systems  and  vetronics  on  combat 
systems  such  that  commanders  at  evray  level 
are  at  once  kept  aware  of  their  units’  loca¬ 
tions  and  status,  and  the  locations  and  the 
status  of  enemy  with  which  they  are  in  con¬ 
tact. 

All  Weather,  Day/Night  Operating 
Capability 

The  Army  requires  the  capability  to  conduct 
relentless  pursuit,  capitalizing  on  technology 
that  will  eliminate  the  negative  effects  of 
night  and  weather.  The  same  technological 
advances  that  enhance  battlefield  awareness 
and  promote  the  reduction  of  fratricide  will 
also  thrust  the  Army  into  operating  in  the 
night  and  poor  weather  as  it  currentiy  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  day. 

Better  sensors  and  target  acquisition  will 
facilitate  target  acquisition,  with  greater  fi¬ 
delity  and  recognition,  at  greater  ranges, 
largely  unaffected  by  weather.  Linking  vi¬ 
sual  displays  electronically  with  remoted, 
automated  fire  control  will  translate  to  in¬ 
creased  engagement  accuracy,  at  greater 
ranges,  and  with  greater  speed. 

The  development  of  robot  helpers  will  fi«e 
the  soldier  from  the  tiring,  mundane  tasks 
that  now  require  human  labor,  facilitating  an 
increased  operating  pace  commensurate  with 
continuous  operations. 
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Tactical  Missile  Defense 

While  conventional  artillery  will  extend  to 
heretofore  unimagined  ranges,  reaching  out 
to  100+  kilometers,  the  real  innovation  in 
long  range  fires  will  be  realized  with  the 
proliferation  of  multiple  rocket  launchers 
and  theater  tactical  missiles. 

The  integration  of  tactical  missiles  has  d- 
ways  been  limited  by  two  factors:  mobility 
and  accuracy.  Mobile,  tactical  units  had  lit¬ 
tle  to  fear  unless  they  were  stationary  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Technology  such  as 
the  MLRS  and  ATACMS  largely  overcomes 
those  problems.  Mating  this  increased  range 
with  mobility  and  accuracy  makes  all  eche¬ 
lons  of  a  force  vulnerable.  What  Desert 
Storm  demonstrated  was  that  a  potential  ag¬ 
gressor,  located  some  distance  away  firom 
the  target  of  his  choosing,  can,  with  a  mod¬ 
est  investment  and  with  relatively  primitive 
technology,  attack  in  a  dramatic  way  to 
achieve  goals  that  are  both  politically  and 
military  motivated. 

Follow-on  systems  to  Patriot  will  proliferate. 
They  will  cease  being  fixed  site  dependent; 
their  accuracy  will  be  vastly  improved. 
They  will  possess  the  ability  to  acquire, 
track,  and  engage  multiple  missile  attacks. 
Increasingly,  Army  Air  Defense  will  refocus 
from  Anti-Air  to  include  Anti-Missile.  The 
threat  that  other,  less  advanced,  nations  will 
obtain  missile  systems  similar  to  both 
MLRS  and  ATACMS  makes  this  redirection 
much  more  an  urgent  necessity. 

Simulators  and  Simulations 

While  the  Army  has  embraced  simulations 
at  all  levels,  from  individual  training  to  the 
training  of  entire  units,  the  synthetic  battle¬ 
field  that  simulation  generates  will  be  the 
centerpiece  of  joint  and  Army  training  in  the 
future. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  field  weapons 
systems  without  the  simulator  to  train  in 
their  use.  Our  existing  experience  demon- 
surates  that  integrating  simulators  improves 
training  and  reatoess.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
environmental  concerns,  coupled  with  the 
greater  dispersion,  ranges,  and  operating  en¬ 


velopes  of  new  weapons  will  outstrip  the 
Army’s  current  training  land. 

Tactical  simulations  have  proliferated.  The 
future  will  see  commanders  at  all  levels  ^- 
forded  less  and  less  opportunity  to  train  with 
their  unit  in  the  field.  But  problems  must  be 
overcome.  The  current  family  of  simula¬ 
tions  were  not  designed  to  interact  between 
Services.  The  replication  of  service  support 
and  intelligence  is  limited.  Within  that  limi¬ 
tation,  there  is  less  than  full  interaction 
among  combat  models.  The  requirement  for 
different  terrain  and  force  data  within  each 
model  reduces  flexibility  and  increases 
costs.  Finally,  current  simulations  model 
only  a  narrow  range  of  conflict  and  do  not 
address  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
factors  that  affect  military  operations. 

While  the  Army  has  capitalized  on  using 
simulation  to  enhance,  even  replace,  actual 
equipment  and  personnel  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  training  across  the  force,  de¬ 
sign  and  acquisition  has  been  largely  ig¬ 
nored.  The  Defense  Science  Board  on 
Simulation,  Readiness,  and  Prototyping 
found  the  acquisition  community  well  be¬ 
hind  the  training  community  in  developing 
the  confidence  to  use  simulation  through  the 
fiill  range  of  its  capability.  The  Board  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Army  take  the 
“...opportunity...at  hand...[to  have]...the  Ac¬ 
quisition  Community...take  full  advantage  of 
ADS  [Advanced  Distributive  Simulation] 
throughout  the  development  cycle  with  the 
Warfighter’s  Environment.” 

Conclusions 

V  The  future  will  belong  to  the  nation  best 
able  to  manage  uncertainty.  On  the 
field  of  battle,  that  uncertainty  can  only 
be  addressed  with  a  force  that  is  flexible 
by  design  and  equipment,  strategically 
deployable,  increasingly  lethal,  ^d  ca¬ 
pable  of  operating  easily  within  a  joint  or 
combined  framework. 

>/  Effective  and  responsive  command  and 
control  is  paramount  We  have  to  vi¬ 
sualize  this  function  in  broader  terms.  It 
now  encompasses  more  than  communi¬ 
cations  and  data  transfer.  It  must  be  de- 
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signed  to  integrate  all  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  acquisition,  management,  transfer, 
display,  and  networking  headquarters  at 
all  echelons. 

V  The  increased  range,  lethaUty,  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  battleftald,  coupled  with 
its  increased  automation,  require  better 
combat  identification  and  positive  con¬ 
trol  to  eliminate  fratricide.  The  means 
to  accomplish  this  is  based  both  on  re¬ 
moving  man  from  the  dangers  inherent 
with  his  presence  on  the  battlefield  and 
capitalizing  on  advances  in  UAVAIGV, 
sensor  technology,  and  automated  fire 
control. 

V  We  must  design  for  continuous  opera¬ 
tions.  We  can  achieve  this  through  the 
synergistic  effect  that  obtains  from  the 
combination  of  sensor  technology  with 
automation  and  the  proliferation  of  UAV 
and  UGV  that  together  will  lessen  the 
reliance  we  cuirendy  place  on  the  human 
presence  on  the  battlefield. 

V  The  tactical  missile  will  become  the 
most  common  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
force.  Any  potential  adversary  can  ob¬ 
tain  intermediate  range  missiles  of  vari¬ 
ous  sophistication.  Tliey  are  a  threat  in 
any  operating  scenario,  and  require  a 
corresponding  counterforce  regardless  of 
the  size  US  formation  and  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  to  which  it  is  responding. 

V  Simulators  and  simulations  are  the  keys 
to  both  a  better  trained  and  equipped 
force.  They  are  at  once  less  expensive 
and  more  flexible,  able  to  depict  all 
ranges  of  potential  employment,  and  all 
configurations  of  force  and  enemy. 
However,  the  Army  must  integrate 
across  service  lines,  include  weapons 
design  and  procurement  within  its  pa¬ 
rameters,  and  design  them  to  address  the 
full  range  of  conflict  which  the  future 
portends. 


Chapter  9 

Meeting  The  Challenge 


The  challenge  presented  in  this  paper  is  to  forge  a  power  projection  Army  mth 
a  truly  versatile,  elastic  force  structure,  capable  of  task  organizing  on  short 
notice  to  undertake  new  and  often  unfamiliar  missions,  then  also  capable  of 
rapidly  returning  to  its  original  configuration  of  fighting  our  Nations  land 
battles.  This  force  must  be  backed  by  a  responsive,  effective,  and  efficient 
command  and  control,  deployment,  and  support  capability.  _ 


Overview 

The  challenge  facing  the  US  Amy  today  is 
to  provide  a  unified,  comprehensive  vision 
of  what  the  Amy  needs  to  look  like  and  be 
able  to  do  as  it  heads  into  the  next  century. 
This  vision  needs  to  be  clearly  articulated, 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  the  related  areas 
of  the  DOTLMS  framework,  and  fully  and 
enthusiastically  accepted  by  all  members  of 
the  Amy  Team.  The  vision  must  also  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  rational,  balanced  approach  to 
analyzing  and  further  developing  the  con¬ 
cepts  presented  here.  This  study  is  an  effort 
to  define  an  initial  concept  of  a  vision  for  the 
Amy  and  “put  a  mark  on  the  wall”  towards 
which  the  synchronized  efforts  of  all  Army 
units,  agencies,  and  activities  are  focused  in 
concert. 

The  Amy’s  leaders,  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
provide  the  vision.  The  Amy’s  leaders 
must  lead  the  effort  to  fully  analyze,  de¬ 
velop,  codify,  and  implement  the  vision  to 
ensure  the  Amy’s  successful  transition  to 
the  21st  Century.  The  Louisiana  Maneuvers 
process  is  a  bold,  yet  reasoned,  first  step  to 
institutionalizing  the  management  of 
change;  for  guiding  the  process  of  transition 
in  an  organized,  methodical  manner  to  yield 
the  best  manned,  equipped,  trained,  and 
maintained  Amy  that  the  Nation  deserves. 

Louisiana  Maneuvers  has  generated  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  and  wide-spread  support 
throughout  the  Amy  and  the  defense  com¬ 
munity,  and  is  seizing  the  initiative  to  drive 
change.  What  the  process  needs  now  is  the 
long  range,  unifying  vision  that  this  study 


attempts  to  provide.  Its  most  immediate  ef¬ 
forts  have  focused  on  solving  near-tem 
problems  of  great  si^ificance  and  the  first 
results  are  very  promising.  Exercises  incor¬ 
porated  this  year  and  the  associated  analyses 
of  the  initial  issues  provides  proof  of  princi¬ 
ple  tiiat  the  process  holds  long  tern  value 
for  the  Amy. 

The  fomulation  of  a  coherent,  unified  long 
tern  strategic  vision  for  the  Amy  will  en¬ 
able  that  process  to  build  upon  current  suc¬ 
cesses  and  provide  an  organized  approach 
for  changing  the  Amy  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

Focusing  Change 

This  study  does  not  purport  to  be  the  final, 
definitive  answer  to  what  the  Amy  should 
look  like  as  it  heads  into  the  21st  Century, 
but  presents  an  initial,  proposed  concept  to 
focus  the  process  of  change  to  the  Army’s 
benefit.  One  of  its  major  goals  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  intellectual  discussion  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  Department  of  the  Amy,  and  solicit 
the  ideas  and  opinions  of  all  the  Amy’s 
leaders  from  top  to  bottom.  This  intellectual 
discussion  and  debate  can  only  benefit  the 
Amy  by  bringing  out  the  best  ideas, 
subjecting  them  to  objective  scrutiny,  and 
forging  them  through  the  trial  by  fire  of 
public  discussion  and  debate. 

The  concepts  presented  here  also  provide 
fuel  for  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers.  Much 
work  remains  to  be  done  in  further  analyz¬ 
ing,  developing,  and  testing  these  concepts 
to  produce  a  workable,  achievable  vision. 
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The  areas  of  force  structure  and  doctrine  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  fiuther  analysis 
within  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers,  in  the  large 
scale,  simulation  driven  exercises  envisage 
for  the  near  future.  These  concepts  will  lead 
to  tomorrow’s  issues,  which  can  be  most  ef¬ 
fectively  analyzed  within  these  exercises. 

The  TRADOCyAMC  Battle  Labs  also  have  a 
key  role  to  play  as  they  work  hand-in-hand 
with  Louisiana  Maneuvers  to  produce  iimo- 
vative,  comprehensive  solutions  to  the 
Army’s  pressing  issues.  Their  efforts  pro¬ 
vide  energy  and  focus  to  the  process  of  con¬ 
trolling  change  and  growth;  they  help  direct 
and  guide  change  to  the  Army’s  benefit  by 
developing  leading  edge  solutions  to  press¬ 
ing,  operational  issues. 

The  other  major  player  is  the  oft-mentioned, 
sometimes  misunderstood,  and  pervasive 
microprocessor.  Rapidly  advancing  tech¬ 
nology  will  provide  a  vit^  ingredient  to  the 
process,  particularly  in  enhancing  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  rapidly  analyze  alternative  solutions 
and  create  virtual  prototypes  for  further 
analysis  and  development.  While  the  mi¬ 
croprocessor  does  offer  unique  advantages, 
technology,  as  well  as  change,  must  also  be 
carefully  managed.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
focus  in  on  only  the  most  promising 
technologies  and  quickly  put  them  to  use  in 
solving  tomorrow’s  problems  today.  With¬ 
out  a  careful  and  reasoned  approach,  the 
wide  variety  of  competing  and  increasingly 
costly  technologies  can  quickly  consume 
scarce  resources  to  no  apparent  benefit. 

Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS) 
technology  appears  to  offer  the  greatest  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  for  the  Army’s  invest¬ 
ment  and  training  dollars.  Efforts  underway 


today  show  great  potential  for  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  the  way  the  Army  goes  about  training, 
equipping,  and  maintaining  the  force.  Under 
expert  guidance,  judicious  use  of  this  tech¬ 
nology  will  greatly  enhance  the  process  of 
defining  and  refining  the  Army’s  vision  for 
the  next  century  as  well  as  leading  the  way 
in  executing  that  vision. 

Meeting  The  Challenge 

This  study  presents  a  campaign  plan  for 
creating  a  mobile  Army  capable  of  rapid  re¬ 
sponse  to  crises  anywhere.  An  Army  that 
can  provide  support  as  well  as  security 
where  people  live,  on  the  land.  The  ideas 
and  concepts  remain  to  be  tested  and  evalu¬ 
ated,  then  those  that  pass  the  test  should  be 
scheduled  for  implementation  as  soon  as 
practical.  The  Louisiana  Maneuvers  process 
provides  the  ideal  testbed  for  these  concepts. 
Everything  described  in  this  study  is  adapt¬ 
able  for  evaluation  as  an  issue  under  die 
LAM  umbrella.  This  also  ensures  that  those 
concepts  passing  scrutiny  are  quickly  sur¬ 
faced  to  the  LAM  Board  of  Directors  for  a 
final  review  and  recommendation.  Through 
this  process,  those  ideas  of  immediate  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  Army  can  be  implemented 
rapidly. 

Time  is  critical  in  this  period  of  rapid  evolu¬ 
tion  on  the  world  stage.  The  US  Army  inust 
demonstrate  extreme  flexibility  and  agility 
in  its  thinking  and  in  its  actions  or  face  the 
unsettling  prospect  of  being  overcome  by 
world  events.  The  fate  of  the  Army  rests  in 
the  hands  of  its  senior  leaders  in  a  pivotal 
era  —  rising  to  the  challenge  will  ensure  an 
Army  capable  of  reprising  the  successes  of 
the  past  218  years. 


must  think  about  the  future  in  a  structured  way.  If  we  did 
not  have  a  way  to  think  about  tomorrow,  we  would  allow 
ourselves  to  become  bogged  down  by  today.  Our  challenge  is  to 
acquire  capabilities  that  will  get  us  successfully  through  today  so 
that  we  can  get  to  tomorrow.** 

—  GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 
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